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AN EXAMINATION OF THE THEORIES REGARDING 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF INDO- 
EUROPEAN INFLECTION 

By Hanns Oertel and Edward P. Morris 

I. INTRODUCTION (§1-2). 

1. The necessity of forming a definite theory concerning the 

origin of Indo-European inflectional endings, because the 
method of dealing with concrete problems of the develop- 
ment of cases, modes, and tenses in the historical Indo- 
European languages is essentially influenced by such a 
theory (§ 1). 

2. Three preliminary remarks and limitations (§2) : 

A. The discussion refers to the Indo-European lan- 

guages only. 

B. In assigning a language to the * adaptation type ' 

we do not intend to exclude the possibility that 
some agglutinative forms may be found in it. 

C. The importance of distinguishing between formal 

and semantic agglutination. 
Summary of the four positions which may be taken regarding 
agglutination. 

II. AGGLUTINATION AND ADAPTATION (§3-18). 

A. Formal Agglutination (§3-5). 

1. Lud wig's belief in formal agglutination (§3). 

2. Jespersen's ' sounA-coniinua ' (§4). 

3. Discussion of the relative probability of the two 

theories (Bopp's and Jespersen's). The advis- 
ability of an agnostic attitude regarding primitive 
Indo-European word-formation (§ 5). 

B. Semantic Agglutination (§ 6-18). 

1. The alternative theory (adaptation) proposed by 
Ludwig. His view regarding undoubted cases of 
semantic agglutination in the historical periods 
of the Indo-European languages (§ 6) . 
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2. The argument against semantic agglutination and 

in favor of adaptation as the typical manner in 

which the Indo-European inflectional system 

originated (§ 7-18). 

(a) The weakness of Ludwig's Vedic support for his 

theory (§7). 
(J>) The weakness of the case for semantic agglu- 
tination (§ 8-9). 
(a) The number of instances where inflectional 
suffixes can actually be identified with for- 
merly independent words is very small (§8). 
(/?) Bopp's theory of semantic agglutination was 
not the natural and simple consequence of 
his analysis of Indo-European inflectional 
forms, but owed its origin to extraneous 
influences and a priori considerations (§9). 
(c) The certain cases illustrative of semantic agglu- 
tination can be paralleled by equally well 
established instances of adaptation (§ 10). 
(</) The chief argument in favor of adaptation and 
against semantic agglutination for the Indo- 
European languages is the qualitative difference 
between their inflectional structure and that of 
the * agglutinative ' type of languages, e. g. the 
Ural-Altaic (§ n). Detailed examination of 
this structural difference between 'inflecting' 
and 'agglutinative' languages (§ 12-13) : 
(a) The regular and systematic character of the 
agglutinative languages. The stability of 
their inflectional systems. Their tenacity in 
maintaining their case-system (§ 12). 
(/}) The irregular and complex character of Indo- 
European structure. The mobility of the 
Indo-European inflectional suffixes (§ 13). 
(e) The lack of system of Indo-European inflectional 
structure in the light of the theory of adapta- 
tion (§ 14-17) : 
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(a) Ludvvig's identification of inflectional termina- 
tions with stem-formatives. The secondary 
character of inflectional meanings (§ 14). 
(/3) The evidence at present available for this 

identification (§ 15). 
(7) The original multiplicity of inflectional forms 
and meanings as a corollary to Ludwig's 
theory of adaptation (§ 16). 
(S) The gradual consolidation and centralization 
of the Indo-European inflectional system. 
The struggle toward comparative unity and 
system (§ 17). 
(/) Only if the theory of semantic agglutination is 
rejected for the Indo-European languages can 
a qualitative difference between 'agglutina- 
tive ' and ' inflecting ' languages be maintained 
(§18). 

III. THE EFFECT OF THE FOREGOING ON THE IDEA OF A ' GEUND- 
BEGRIFF' (§19-31). 

1 . Is the assumption of a ' Grundbegriff ' for cases, modes, and 

tenses compatible with the theory of adaptation (§ 19) ? 

2. The term 'Grundbegriff' as defined by Delbrtick in 1869 

(§20). 

3. The character of the semantic evidence upon which the 

reconstructed ' Grundbegriffe ' must rest. Semantic and 
formal evidence contrasted (§ 21). 

4. The necessity of distinguishing between formal and semantic 

evidence illustrated by examples of lexicographical recon- 
struction (§ 22). 

5. Delbriick's distinction of 'absolute' and ' relative Grundbe- 

griffe' (§23). 

6. The present attitude toward 'absolute Grundbegriffe' (§ 24). 

7. The present attitude toward 'relative Grundbegriffe.' The 

gradual change from ' Grundbegriffe ' to ' Gebrauchstypen ' 
(§25)- 
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8. Agreement and differences in the attitude of the two theories 

(viz., that of semantic agglutination and that of adaptation) 
toward the ' Gebrauchstypen ' (§ 26-29). 

A. Points of agreement (§ 26). 

B. Points of difference (§ 27-29). 

(a) The agglutinative theory regards a ' Gebrauchs- 
typus ' as the source of all later developments. 
The effect of this view on the treatment of 
syntactical problems (§ 27). 

(?>) ' Gebrauchstypen ' viewed in the light of the 
theories of gradual growth and original local 
differences (§28). 'Gebrauchstypen' as the 
results of a process of centralization (§ 29). 

9. Illustrations (§ 30-31) : 

A. The genitive (§ 30). 

B. The subjunctive and optative (§31). 



§ 1 . There is at present, and there has been for some time, a dis- 
inclination amounting occasionally to a positive aversion to discuss 
problems of origins, which by their very nature must be metaphysical or 
rather ' metagrammatical.' Undoubtedly Delbrtick is right in closing 
the fourth edition of his Einleitung (1904) with the words: 'For the 
near future glottogonic hypotheses will probably remain in the back- 
ground, while the historical and psychological investigation of the actual 
data will, we hope, progress further and further.' 

And yet the very fact that these problems crop out again and again, 
and that even those who are honest in their renunciation are often 
forced tacitly to assume some kind of hypothesis shows that these 
discussions are not due simply to a love of speculation — that Greek 
vice of which Crassus (Cu. de Orat. 2, 4, 18) said, omnium ineptiarum 
hand sciam an nulla sit maior quam . . . de rebus aut difficillimis aut 
non necessariis argutissime disputare. Why is it that we cannot refrain 
entirely from such speculation and subscribe to Johannes Schmidt's 1 



1 Kuhn's Zt. XXIV (1879), p. 320 i. 'Die aufgabe der indogermanischen 
sprachwissenschaft ist, nachzuweisen, welches die formen der ursprache waren, und 
auf welchen wegen daraus die der einzelsprachen entstanden sind. Den begrifflichen 
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confession of honorable ignorance? There are two reasons, both clearly 
felt and expressed twenty years ago by Delbriick. 1 (i) The attempts 
to analyze grammatical forms are not simply airy speculations, they do 
not rest wholly upon assumptions and imaginary constructions of single 
scholars, but are ultimately based upon a considerable mass of definite 
linguistic facts. (2) The carrying on of work upon one whole class of 
problems in syntax — the history and use of modes, tenses, and cases 
— forces the investigator, unless he is content with mere description, to 
adopt some hypothesis in regard to the early history of inflection; 2 
without such a hypothesis an interpretation of the facts is impossible. 

It is for this reason that we propose in the following paper to call the 
attention of classical philologists to the gradual shift of opinion among 
comparative philologists in regard to the long-held theory of agglutina- 
tion as applied to the Indo-European family of languages, and to suggest 
or discuss some of the effects which this changed attitude necessarily 
produces upon our views of semantics and of syntax in particular. 

§ 2. Before entering upon the discussion it seems advisable to make 
three points clear at the outset. ( r ) The discussion of the theories of 
agglutination and adaptation in the following pages refers to the Indo- 
European group of languages only. We do not for a moment hold that 
what seems to us true with regard to them applies to other families also. 
In fact, we are strongly convinced that the different types of languages 
show essential differences in their development (see below, §§ n to 
18, pp. 81-98), and we would therefore discourage the practice of 
interpreting the evolution of one clearly defined and characterized 



werth der an die sogenannten wurzeln gefiigten formativen elemente zu erklaren 
sind wir in den allermeisten fallen . . . unfahig. . . . Auf diesem gebiete schreitet, 
wie es einer gesunden wissenschaft ziemt, die erkenntniss des nichtwissens von jahr 
zu jahr fort.' 

1 Delbriick, Einleitung in das Sprachstudium (1880), p. 100. 'Ich glaube aber 
doch nicht dass diese [Schmidt's] Anschauungsweise allgemein werden wird. Die Ver- 
suche, die Sprachformen zu zerlegen, beruhen schliesslich nicht auf willkiihrlichen Ent- 
schliissen und Einfallen der Gelehrten, sondern haben gewisse sprachliche Thatsachen 
zurGrundlage . . . und werden also vermuthlich auch in Zukunft wiederholt werden.' 

2 Delbriick, Einleitung in das Sprachstudium (1880), p. 91, ' . . . bei ofter 
wiederholter Erwagung der ganzen Frage [viz. the question of the origin of case 
endings], auf die ich bei syntaktischen Arbeiten immer wieder gefiihrt 
worden bin . . .' 
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family of languages by borrowing illustrations of development from 
languages in no way related to it. Such ' analogies ' are to be used 
with great caution; they often cloud, rather than clear, the issue. 
(2) When we speak of either 'agglutination' or 'adaptation,' we do 
not mean these terms to be taken in an exclusive sense, as if in a 
language of the agglutinative type no cases of adaptation could possibly 
occur, or, vice versa, no cases of agglutination in a language of the 
adaptive type. The discovery, therefore, of such exceptional cases will 
not disturb our classification of a language, since this rests upon the 
general characteristics of its structure (cf. pp. 75, 92, 98). (3) A dis- 
tinction should be made — and we have endeavored strictly to maintain 
it throughout this paper — between formal and semantic agglutination. 
As applied to Bopp's theory, the term agglutination 1 was first and 
primarily a morphological term. Bopp's analysis of words into stems 
and affixes was first of all an attempt to explain the Indo-European 
inflectional system on the formal side. But it also, almost of necessity, 
both sought for and found support from the semantic side and in turn 
influenced the semantic analysis of Indo-European words. As intro- 
duced to classical philologists by Curtius, it was in reality a semantic 
as well as a formal hypothesis. The most familiar example is the formal 
analysis of the Greek optative <j>epoi/u into <j>ep-o-i.-iu and its semantic 
interpretation by the identification of the -1- with the root of the verb 
' to go ' (Uvai). After this step had been taken, it seemed not unnat- 
ural to derive the historical meaning of the mode, as well as its form, 
by a succession of modifications of the compound : ' I go to bear ' > ' I 
am about to bear ' > ' I would bear,' and so on. 

This confusion of form and meaning we hold to be harmful and we 
desire, if possible, a greater precision in the treatment of meanings by 
separating the origin and history of meanings from the origin and history 
of forms. 

And in the particular question of agglutination it appears to us to be 
absolutely necessary to distinguish between (a) supposed agglutination 
of formal elements (morphological composition), and (J>) the very 
different hypothesis of semantic agglutination, which holds that the 



1 According to Delbriick, Einleitung in das Sprachstudium (1880), p. IS> note I, 
it was Lassen who coined this term. 
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original total meanings of whole words and inflectional forms were built 
up into complexity by the synthesis or agglutination of simpler elements 
of meaning, as when the total force of the form <j>epoi/u was thought to 
be the result of a synthesis of the verbal stem <£ep-o- meaning 'to 
carry ' with the stem -1- of the verb ' to go.' 

From this discussion it will appear that four attitudes are possible 
with regard to agglutination : 

(1) We may with Bopp and his successors believe in both formal 
and semantic agglutination. 

(2) We may reject both formal and semantic agglutination ; this was 
the position of Friedrich v. Schlegel 1 and those who followed him, like 
R. Westphal. Purged of its biological taint, this theory, as we shall see 
below (§4, p. 71), is again advanced by Jespersen. 

(3) We may hold to the theory of formal agglutination, while reject- 
ing that of semantic agglutination. This the next section will show to 
have been Ludwig's belief. 

(4) We may take a position of complete agnosticism as to the formal 
aspect of the question, while denying semantic agglutination. 



§ 3. Inasmuch as Ludwig is commonly regarded as the champion 
of the theory of adaptation it is important to note at the outset that 
Ludwig uses the terms ' agglutination ' and ' adaptation ' in a semantic 
sense only. These two terms with him do not refer at all to the forma- 
tion of words, but to the development of meanings. He does not hold 
that there was no such process as the formal building up of stems (or 
words) by the addition of suffixes to roots. 'We distinguish,' 2 he wrote 
in 1867, 'the period of roots; the period when one or more roots were 
reduced to a pronominal meaning and were used as pronouns; the 
union of these with roots, i. e. the creation of words? Further there 
ensued loss of the pronominal and deictic force in these elements, 
which came to be the carrier of the idea of the agens, actum, etc., which 
had formerly rested in the root alone. Thus the pronoun changed into 



1 Cf. on Schlegel's ' Evolutionstheorie,' Delbruck, Einleitung in das Sprach- 
studium (1880), p. 62 (= p. 75 of the third edition; in the fourth edition, p. 129, it 
is barely touched) . 

2 Sitzungsber. Wien. Acad. LV (1867), p. 134. 

3 Cf. also the quotation on p. 104. 
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a word-formative suffix. Traces of this period are preserved in com- 
pounds. . . . The last use to which these elements are put is that of 
inflection.' From this and the table appended it will readily be seen 

Development of the Indo-European Inflectional System 
according to ludwig 



-a 
■g 



.ffi 



1st Period: Independent 'roots.' Differentiation into 
independent nominal ' and pronominal ' roots ' 
(' full words ' 2 and ' demonstrative roots ') . 



2d Period: Union of nominal 1 with pronominal roots, 
the latter retaining their deictic meaning. 



3d Period : The pronominal roots, as members of a 
word, lose their deictic force, become real suffixes 
and acquire new meanings from the nominal 1 
roots to which they are joined. 



«- o 
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O OJ 
O rt 
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■a 
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•c 



•5*d 
o.2 



4th Period: Some of these word-formative suffixes are 
utilized to express inflectional categories. 



■a 



B-S 



that Ludwig set apart a distinct period (the second) for the building up 
of words from originally independent elements, and that the suffixes of 
the third period were originally independent in form. 

§ 4. For these earliest periods he agrees therefore, on the formal 
side, with Bopp's synthetic theory and differs from that of Jespersen, 
who denies the original independence of those formative elements 



1 nominal includes here verbal. 

2 Misteli, Charakteristik der hauptsachlichsten Tyfen des Sprachbaues (1893), 
p. 516, suggests the term ' qualitative ' roots: ' Man mochte jene Classe, welche die 
Welt der Dinge benennt, qualitative Wurzeln nennen; sie bezeichnen Qualitaten, 
oder die Dinge nach ihren Qualitaten; die andere Classe mag demonstrativ heissen, 
weil sie die Dinge nicht qualitativ benennt, sondern nur vom Standpunkt des Redenden 
aus auf sie hinweisst.' 
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which later appear as suffixes. 'If,' Jespersen writes, 1 'we accepted 
" synthesis " as the designation of the earliest stage, we should be guilty 
of inconsistency. For as synthesis means composition, putting together, 
it presupposes that the elements " put together " had at first an inde- 
pendent existence; and this we deny. Therefore, whoever does not 
share the usual opinion that all flectional forms have originated through 
independent words gradually coalescing, but sees that we have some- 
times to deal with the reverse process of inseparable parts of words 
gradually gaining independence, will have to look out for a better or 
less ambiguous word than synthesis for the conditions of primitive 
speech. What in the later stages of language is analyzed or dissolved, 
in the earlier stages was unanalysable or indissoluble ; " entangled " or 
"complicated" would therefore be better renderings of our impression 
of the first state of things.' And while he does not go so far as to deny 
all synthesis in early times 2 he yet restricts it to a very small number of 
cases, and his discussion of the origin of language is entirely based 

Development of the Indo-European Grammatical System 
according to jespersen 



1st Period: Sound-continua, fairly long and of very rich semantic contents 
evenly distributed over the whole. 'Sentence-words.' 



C-.S 
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Ph 



2d Period: The semantic contents are gradually analyzed and definite 
semantic elements attached to definite formal elements. Origin, by 
separation, of formative elements which acquire a meaning of their 
own. 



■3_ 
o -d 

•3 o 

< 



upon the theory of early ' sentence words,' very complicated in point of 
meaning and fairly long in point of sound. 8 



1 Progress in Language, 1894, p. 347, § 269. 

2 Progress in Language, p. 66, § 56 : ' Now, of course, it cannot be denied that 
similar processes [of adding originally independent words, i. e. of formal agglutination] 
may have been going on at any time and that some flectional forms of old Arian may 
have arisen in this way. But when the inference is that they are all to be explained 
in this manner, and that here we have the key to flection in general, great exception 
may be taken.' 

3 Progress in language, p. 347, § 270: 'The direction of movement is towards 
fiectionless languages (such as Chinese, or to a certain extent Modern English) with 
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§ 5 . It is impossible to decide the case between Bopp's and Jespersen's 
hypotheses upon the basis of either historical or comparative grammar, 
and Brugmann therefore very properly declines to enter upon the 
question of the origin of formatives (suffixes and root-determinatives) : 
'These 1 terms [suffix, prefix, etc.] all presuppose a certain 2 original 
independence, such as the members of a compound like modern High 
German gottes-gabe. While this supposition is true, in general, for 
prefixes, it holds good for a small number of suffixes only; and the 
suffixes which can be shown to have at one time existed as separate 
words (such as -heit in schon-heit, originally ' beautiful condition ' ; in 
Middle and Old High German heit still occurs as an independent word) 
are almost all not common Indo-European property, but occur in single 
languages only. In the case of hardly any primitive Indo-European 
suffix do we have the right to interpret the boundary lines which our 
grammatical analysis establishes as the original joints or boundaries 
between two independent words ; for the original meaning of these 
suffixes cannot be etymologically determined and, for many reasons, it 
would be improper to explain all cases after the analogy of schon-heit. 



freely combinable elements; the starting point was Sectional languages (such as Latin 
or Greek) ; at a still earlier stage we must suppose a language in which a verbal form 
might indicate not only six things like cantavisset [348], but a still larger number, in 
which verbs were perhaps modified according to the gender (or sex) of the subject, as 
they are in Semitic languages, or according to the object, as they are in some American 
Indian languages. But that amounts to the same thing as saying that the borderline 
between word and sentence was not so clearly defined as in more recent times; canta- 
visset is really nothing but a sentence word, and the same holds true to a still greater 
extent of the sound-conglomerations of Indian languages. ... It will be noticed that 
in speaking of " sentence words " as the original units of language I do not use that 
expression in exactly the same sense as certain linguistic writers, who exemplify their 
notion of primitive sentence words by such modern instances as "Fire 1 " or " Thief ! " 
In my opinion primitive linguistic units must have been much more complicated in 
point of meaning, as well as much longer in point of sound.' Cf. also p. 363, § 284, 
commencing: 'Again, we saw above that the further back we went, the more the 
sentence was one indissoluble whole, in which those elements which we are accustomed 
to think of as single words were not yet separated,' etc. 

1 Brugmann, Kurze Verghich. Gramm. II (1903), p. 284, § 365. 

2 We cannot see why ' independence ' should be thus modified and restricted. If 
these elements were independent at all, they must have been wholly independent at 
some period. 
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There are hardly any primitive Indo-European suffixes the etymology 
of which is not hopelessly obscure.' And i 1 ' How these determinatives 
arose is hidden from our knowledge. It is possible that like the 
so-called suffixes some may originally have been independent words. 
In general the line of demarcation between suffixes and determinatives 
is not always sharply drawn.' 2 This attitude is shared by Delbriick,* 
who views the terms ' root ' and ' suffix ' simply as convenient gramma- 
tical abstractions, but is indifferent to the question of their origin ; ' the 
question how the ie of the optative or the ^ of the aorist might possibly 
be explained, is left open as unanswerable. . . . We occupy at present 
a position of resigned agnosticism regarding all problems of origin.' If 
the problem admits of any solution at all this can come only from 
general psychological considerations. Such is Wundt's 4 argument against 
Bopp's synthetic hypothesis, based upon the relation of word to sentence : 
' If the word precedes the sentence, if the latter is originally a synthesis 
of words, as we now combine words into sentences, then we can hardly 
escape the conclusion that " roots " of some kind . . . were the primi- 
tive material of speech. For the analysis of words does not permit us 
to doubt that, in general, words are complicated formations. ... If 
therefore words were originally isolated which only later were combined 
with others for the formation of sentences, then we can hardly help 
inferring that the elements of a word also, at one time, led an isolated 
existence. If, on the other hand, the sentence precedes the word, and 
the latter arose from the former by a separation of the sentence-whole 
into smaller units, then the elements of a word also are not to be 
regarded as originally isolated.' 5 Perhaps we might also base some 



1 Brugmann, ibid. II, p. 297, § 367. Cf. now also Thurneysen, Die Etymologie, 
1904, p. II ff. 

2 Cf. also ibid., p. 418, § 529: ' weil die Herkunft der Kasusformantien unklar 
ist.' 

3 Einleitung in das Studium der Indogcrmanischen Sprachen i (1904), p. 137. 

4 Volkerpsychologie. Die Sprache, 1 (1900), p. 557. Compare with this Wun- 
derlich, Der deutsche Satzbau* (1901), I, pp. xiv and xix. 

5 See on this also Delbriick, Grundfragen der Sprachforschung (1901) , p. 119. 
What Wundt {Sprachgeschichte und Sprackpsychologie, 1901, p. 87) and Sutterlin 
{Das IVesen der sprachlichen Gebilde, 1902, p. 59) argue against Delbriick does not 
touch the point here in question . 
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inferences upon the speech of children, if only we had a sufficient 
number of words which are not simply reproductions, more or less 
perfect, of the speech of adults. 1 In the case observed by Miss E. H. 
Watson and discussed by Horatio Hale 2 the children used certain 
peculiar words, such as ni-si-boo-a for ' carriage,' which in themselves 
were polysyllabic and, by repetition of syllables, were even further 
lengthened. 

It thus appears that the problem of Indo-European morphological 
word architecture is, if anything, an even greater riddle than it was 
twenty years ago, when Delbriick 8 answered the question 'Hat sich 
denn nun die Agglutinationstheorie im Einzelnen bewahrt?' with far- 
sighted scepticism : ' Ich mochte kaum glauben, dass der geduldige 
Leser, welcher mir durch die ganze vorstehende Ausfiihrung [pp. 73- 
101] gefolgt ist, mit einem zuversichtlichen Ja antworten wird. Denn 
im besten Fall hat sich uns fur die Einzelanalysen eine gewisse Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit, nicht selten das kahle non liquet ergeben.' 



§ 6. While, as we have seen above (§ 3), there is no essential differ- 
ence between Ludwig and Bopp regarding formal agglutination, a wide 
gulf separates the semantic interpretation of Indo-European inflectional 
forms of the former from that of the latter. Ludwig 4 does not use the 
term agglutination to describe the building up of stems by formal addi- 
tions, such as Sk. raj-an-, 'king,' from raj-, 'king,' and bhu-mi-, 'earth,' 
from bhu-, ' earth ' ; he confines the term to a special process, namely, 
the merging into one semantic whole of two originally independent 
words, each one contributing its primary meaning to the resultant whole. 
Now while he admits ' that even in the earliest periods the beginnings 



1 Wundt, Die Sprache, I (1900), p. 296 with note. 

2 Proceedings of the Amer. Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, XXXV (1886), 
p. 287. Ci. Meumann, Die Sprache des Kindes (1903), p. 31. 

3 Einleitung in das Sprachstudium (1880), p. 101. 

4 His theory is set forth in four papers : Ovyvinuti reckych vet podminecnych s 

predbeznou tivahou o historii skladby in Krok, 2, Prague, 1865 [this article we have 

not seen]; Die Entstehung der a-Declination. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 

Wortbildung im Indo-Germanischen, in the Sitzungsberichte 'phil.-hist. Classe) of 

the Vienna Academy, 1867, LV, p. 131; Der Infinitiv im Veda mit einer Systematic 
des litauischen und slavischen Verbs, Prague, 1871 ; and Agglutination oder Adaption. 
Eine sprachiaissenschaftliche Streitfrage, Prague, 1873. 
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[of such agglutinative word-formation] may undoubtedly be detected,' * 
such cases are to Ludwig exceptional, — anticipations, as it were, of a 
manner of word-formation which really belongs to a later period, and 
for which the period of adaptation (his third period) had to prepare the 
way. For as the Indo-European languages gradually learnt to analyze 
their polysyllabic words (created in his second period) and to localize 
part of the meaning of the whole word in its termination, charging with 
definite grammatical significations the suffixes which by that time had 
faded and become entirely colorless, there arose a contrast between that 
part of the semantic whole which appeared to rest in the ' root ' and 
that part which was carried by the suffix. After the speaker had once 
distributed the contents of a word like pulchritudo or daubi\a so as to 
connect the idea of quality ('condition of being') and nominal force 
with -tudo and -\a, he might well go a step farther and in new forma- 
tions select an even clearer and more definite expression for this parti- 
cular idea, e. g. the independent noun ' quality ' (Middle High German 
heii) and thus proceed from daubtya to taubheit? So that, for the 
Indo-European languages, the process of semantic agglutination would 
appear to be rather a new departure. The large majority of suffixes 
(including mode, tense, and case formatives) did not originally possess 
their later meanings at all, but received them after they had united with the 
radical elements into words (third period). This gradual acquisition of 
a definite new semantic (functional) content by suffixes which originally 
had no trace of their later meaning Ludwig calls adaptation. And to us 
the really essential feature of his Adaptationstheorie is the belief that the 
force which almost all suffixes have in the historical Indo-European 
languages is of secondary character. 'Whether we derive -mat, -sat, 
-tat from -mami, -sasi, -tati, or from -maki, -saki, -taki, or from any- 



1 Ibid., p. 21. For the reduction of second members of compounds to suffixes 
see Brugmann, Grundriss, II, pp. 3, 7, 9ft.; Kurze Vergl. Gramm. II, p. 289; 
Wilmanns, Deul. Grammat. II, p. 6, § 4; Richter, Indog. Forsch. IX (1898), p. 223. 
The same process can be observed in the so-called agglutinative languages; cf. Grze- 
gorzewski, Sitzungsberichte (J>hil.-hist. Classe) of the Vienna Academy, 1903, CXLVI, 
p. 57 ("voile Verschmelzung des Stammes mit dem zweiten Gliede, das infolge dessen 
zur vollkommenen Endung herabsinkt " ; so karatti for karat-atti, vikoraticti for 
vikoraric-etti) . 

3 Ibid., p. 21-22. 
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thing else you please, is of very small importance compared with the 
fundamental question : are -mai, -sai, -tai [originally] identical with 
their [later] meaning or are they mere vehicles of it? n 

§ 7. In attempting to reach an adequate judgment of this theory it 
is necessary to dissociate it from certain phonological idiosyncrasies 2 
which are the result of Ludwig's desire to reduce to the smallest possible 
number 8 the mass of historical suffixes, and to examine it quite apart 
from the Vedic material by which he sought to support it. For the 
close union of his linguistic speculations with his Vedic interpretations 
has been disastrous to both. In Vedic grammar, on the one hand, 
a notable observation regarding the curtailment of inflectional forms 
remained unnoticed because of its connection with an unacceptable 
linguistic hypothesis, 4 until Roth, independently, presented the matter 



1 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 41 : ' sind mai, etc., identisch mit ihrer Bedeutung oder 
toloss Trager derselben ? ' 

2 Delbriick, Einleitung in das Studium der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 4th ed., 
1904, p. 132 : ' Um diese Theorien im Einzelnen durchzufuhren, nimmt Ludwig eine 
Anzahl von Lautgesetzen an, die von dem, was anderen Gelehrten als feststehend gilt, 
•erheblich abweichen.' Cf. Benfey, in his review of Ludwig's Infinitiv im Veda in 

The North British Review, LIII (1871), p. 535: ' . . . while he inveighs against 
the bold hypotheses of many critics with regard to phonetic changes, he himself is far 
from being moderate in the use of them.' 

3 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 25: ' Hieraus nun ergibt sich weiter nicht nur das recht 
sondern die notwendigkeit, die suffixe auf eine moglichst geringe zal von ausgangs- 
formen zu reducieren.' Though he immediately adds: 'eine reduction die ihre 
grenze nur in den von mir stets gewissenhaft beriicksichtigten lautgesetzen finden 
darf.' 

4 Pischel und Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, p. xviii f . : ' Er selbst [Ludwig] 
nimmt Formen an, die, wie er behauptet, die philologische Interpretation fordert, und 
die Erfahrung hat ihm darin zum Teil recht gegeben. So hat Ludwig bereits lange 
vor Roth die Wortkiirzung erkannt, die fur die Erklarung vieler Stellen von hochster 
Wichtigkeit ist. Statt sie aber rein mechanisch zu erklaren, hat er sie fur seine lingu- 
istischen Theorien zu verwerten gesucht und deshalb keine Beachtung gefunden.' 
Cf. also Pischel's discussion, ibid. II, p. 237. And on the whole subject of the 
mechanical abbreviation of inflectional forms, Wackernagel, Attind. Grammat. I, 
p. xvii with note 3. To the references given there might be added, Hopkins, J A S. 
XXIII, p. in; Richter, /. F. IX, 29, and Steglich, Uber die Erstarrung von 
Flexions- und Bildungssilben bei copulativen Verbindungen in Zt. f. deutsche Wort- 

forschung, III (1902), pp. 1-52. 
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in a different form 1 in 1886. On the other hand, Ludwig's insistence 
that certain peculiarities of Vedic inflection were necessarily survivals of 
a pre-grammatical period and could thus furnish absolute proof for his 
linguistic theory made its correctness wholly dependent upon the 
explanation of these Vedic forms and thus, unfortunately, but neces- 
sarily, narrowed the discussion down to questions of Vedic exegesis and 
Sanskrit grammar. 2 And yet, if it is true, as Lessing once said, 8 that a 
mathematical truth might be discovered by a syllogistic error and yet 
remain no less useful a truth, though the error be subsequently dis- 
covered and disclosed, it does not follow that because the Vedic support 
has been taken from under Ludwig's hypothesis, the latter must, of 
necessity, wholly collapse. While some parts may fall, some essential 
features may be found in harmony rather than in disagreement with 
more recent currents and theories of comparative grammar. We shall 
discard, therefore, the concrete Vedic proof used by Ludwig to support 
his theory and in the next four sections shall review the arguments 
which have seemed to us important in determining our attitude toward 
the hypothesis of adaptation. 

§ 8. Since, in reality, the hypothesis of semantic agglutination is by 
no means self-evident, it needs the support of positive proof just as 
much as the contrary hypothesis. Such positive proof may be derived 
from two sources. In the first place, the etymological analysis of 
primitive Indo-European formatives might show their original inde- 
pendence. This road, however, as we have seen above, is admitted to 
be impassable, and it is noteworthy that the number of suffixes which 
were believed to be etymologically clear has steadily decreased, until 
now even that stronghold of Bopp's agglutinative theory, the pronominal 
origin of the personal endings of the verb, is sorely beset. 4 On the 



1 Uber gewisse KUrzungen des Wortendes im Veda, in Berichte des VII. inter- 
nationalen Orientalisten Congresses. Arische Section. Wien, 1888, pp. 1-10. 

2 So in Benfey's and Delbruck's reviews of the Infinitiv im Veda. Cf. The North 
British Review, LIII (1871), p. 532, and Kuhn's Zt. XX (1872), p. 216. 

3 Ed. Lachmann, X (1839), p. 38. 

* Against the connection of the inflectional terminations of the finite verb with 
personal pronouns see Sayce, Academy, Sept. 16, 1881, XXII, p. 208; Techmer's 
Internationale Zeitschrift, I (1886), pp. 222-5; Introduction to the Science of 
Language*, II (1890), p. 151; and Hirt, Indog. Forsch. XVII (1904), pp. 64-83. 
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other hand, we might support Bopp's theory by pointing out a fairly 
large number of cases in the more recent periods of Indo-European 1 
languages. But Jespersen 2 has shown that ' the number of actual forms 
proved beyond a doubt to have originated through agglutination is very 
small ; the three or four instances named above [viz. the Scandinavian 
passive voice, the Romance future tense, and the Scandinavian suffixed 
article] are everywhere appealed to, but are there so many more than 
these ? And are they numerous enough to justify so general an asser- 
tion? ' If the number of well-established cases of semantic agglutination 
in the Indo-European languages is so small, a number quite inconsider- 
able in comparison with the total mass of inflectional forms, we must 
seriously question whether it is safe or even permissible to base a general 
theory 8 on evidence that may very well be quite exceptional. Nor is it 



The first to attack Bopp's theory seriously seems to have been R. Westphal, 
Philosophisch-historische Grammatik der deulichen Sprache, 1869 (see the review in 
the Litterarische Centralblati, 1869, No. 9, col. 236 ff.), and Vergleichende Gram- 
matik d. indogerm. Sprachin, I (1873), preface, pp. xxiii-xxxviii. He tried to 
elaborate a theory according to which the independent personal pronouns are really 
detached verbal terminations; cf. especially p. xxviii, 'But is the fact that Bopp's 
explanation of the genesis of inflectional endings is the only one possible really so 
firmly established? At first glance it seems probable that the verbal terminations arose 
by composition of the root with pronominal stems. But this process, though seemingly 
probable, may have to be reversed to reach the truth. We must remember that for a 
long time ocular proof of the sun's motion around the earth was accepted until the 
progress of science reversed it. And so in our case, everything seems to point to the 
fact that the historical relation which has heretofore been held to exist between 
pronominal stems and verbal inflection should really be reversed: verbal inflection 
antedates the pronominal stems.' 

1 It is necessary to confine ourselves to Indo-European languages. For Ludwig's 
Adaptationstheorie is not a general theory applicable to all language-growth, but 
expressly designed to apply to Indo-European inflection, and, as will be shown 
(pp. 85, 96), Ludwig considered it one of the strongest arguments in favor of his 
theory that it clearly established a contrast between inflecting and agglutinative 
languages. No support can therefore be derived from such a typically different 
linguistic family as the Ural-Altaic (Delbruck, Einleitung in d. Studium d. Indogerm. 
Sprachen* (1904), p. 134). 

2 Progress in Language, p. 66, § 56 (cf. p. 63, § 54). 

3 The necessity of evidence from the historical languages to take the place of the 
now discarded etymological evidence was expressed by Delbruck in 1880 {Einleitung, 
p. 72) : 'Die Beobachtung, dass in historischer Zeit Sprachformen durch Zusammen- 
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to be forgotten that the force of late examples of semantic agglutination 
is weakened by the considerations detailed on p. 75. 

§ 9. As a matter of fact, however, Bopp did not evolve his hypothesis 
of semantic agglutination from the facts presented in the Indo-European 
languages, nor is that hypothesis the result which would naturally follow 
from Bopp's analysis of Indo-European inflections. A glance at the 
admirable sketch of his work in Delbruck's Einleitung will show that 
Bopp read his theory into the facts rather than drew it from them. 
The considerations which led him to give up SchlegePs 'Evolutions- 
theorie,' which he had at first held, 1 and gradually to extend further 
and further the application of the agglutinative theory 2 to Indo- 
European forms, until he finally made it the universal explanation of 
inflections, were three in number : (a) By the medieval logical analysis 
of the judgment into subject, copula, and predicate he was led to 
identify 3 the -s- of the aorists and futures with the stem of the verb 
' to be.' (b) The analysis of an inflectional form into root and suffix 
he took from Hebrew grammar. 4 (V) The assumption that all 
roots were monosyllabic was a tenet of traditional grammar and had 
been strengthened by the doctrine of the native Hindoo grammarians. 6 
Now if the slightness of the positive evidence for agglutination is further 
weakened by the fact that the theory was so largely shaped by these 
extraneous influences, it seems to us hardly possible to save even ' the 



setzung entstehen, muss zu Gunsten der gleichen Annahme fur die sog. vorhistorische 
Zeit schwer in's Gewicht fallen.' 

1 Delbruck, Einleitung* (1904), p. 58, p. 61 (line 23, 'immer ausschliesslicher,' 
etc.) , and p. 63, last section. 

2 Delbruck, Einleitung* (1904), p. 27, last section. 

3 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

4 Ibid., pp. 26-28, especially the last section of p. 28, and compare the reference 
to Arabic analogy in the quotation from Bopp, p. 60. 

5 Ibid., pp. 24, 59, 135. This view is substantially the same as that offered in the 
first edition of the Einleitung (1880), p. 3: 'Die Bopp'schen Theorien fiber die 
Genesis der Sprachformen sind nicht etwa (wie man annehmen konnte) das reine 
Ergebniss seiner grammatischen Analyse, sondern sie gehen zu einem sehr wesentlichen 
Theile auf altere Anschauungen und Vorurtheile zuriick ' (cf. also p. 73), and p. 97 : 
'Wie oben gezeigt worden ist, wurde Bopp hauptsachlich durch einen scholasti- 
schen Irrthum betreffend die drei Redetheile zu seiner Hypothese gefuhrt, dass in 
dem s -Aorist und dem Futurum die Wurzel as stecke. ' 
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general probability of Bopp's theory of inflection,' so far as the bulk of 
Indo-European forms is concerned. 1 

§ 10. A few isolated cases cannot be considered sufficient to prove 
so important and far-reaching a theory. Evidence of a similar character 
and of equal weight might easily be given from modern Indo-European 
languages to show that endings have originated in a different manner 
and have been charged with meaning by a process of adaptation. Such 
cases have been collected by Jespersen, 2 e. g., -en in English oxen, -er 
in German rinder, which are in reality simple -n- and -s- stems, whose 
final syllable has been turned into a plural suffix. 3 So far, therefore, as 
the scanty testimony of modern languages goes, the two hypotheses 
seem to be equally well supported. 

The truth is, however, that neither theory can be said to make out a 
strong case on such concrete evidence ; our choice must be guided by 
general considerations. 



1 It would of course be rash to deny the possibility that some few early forms may 
have an agglutinative origin. But this was admitted even by Ludwig {Agglut. od. 
Adapt., p. 21 ; above, p. 75). Delbruck, in his latest work (Einleitung 1 , p. 134), 
though he still feels inclined to hold to Bopp's theory (' so dass ich mich doch wieder 
auf die Boppsche Anschauung zuruckgewiesen sehe '), yet limits its application (' dass 
die Zusammensetzung dabei [bei der Bildung der Flexionsformen] mindestens auch 
eine Rolle gespielt habe'). Cf. Misteli, Charakteristik der hauptsachlichsten 
Typen des Sprachbaues (1893), P- 5 ot : ' Und sollte es auch gelingen, die eine oder 
andere Endung auf ein selbstandiges Wort zuriickzubringen, z. B. die . . . Medial- 
endungen auf den Stamm des Reflexivs, was nach Laut und Begriff ganz gerechtfertigt 
ware, oder nach heute beliebter Annahme das imperativische -tod auf den Ablativ tod 
von to-, etwa im Sinne von tavat, rius, dum, die sich im Sskrt. Griech. Lat. so oft 
mit Imperativen verbinden : die grosse Masse wird auf diesem Wege keine 
Erklarung finden.' Thurneysen, Die Etymologie, 1904, p. n-12. 

8 Progress in Language, pp. 67-69, § 57. 

3 These cases furnish a good parallel to the development of the feminine singular 
or rather 'collective' (Michels, Germania, XXXVI, 1891, p. 132) ending -a into 
the ending of neuter plural (Brugmann, Griech. Gramm?, p. 235; Kurze Vergl. 
Gramm. II, §435, p. 355), a development closely similar to that of the plurales 
fracti in the South Semitic dialects (Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachcn, 1894, p. 417 ff.). — By exactly the opposite process part of the personal 
ending of the third person sg. Lithuanian ei -ti ' he goes ' is annexed to the verbal stem 
in the first person eit-u ' I go ' (Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm. II, § 633, Anm. 2, 
p. 490, and § 685, Anm., p. 521). 
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§11. The most important of these general considerations is drawn 
from an examination of the recognized 'agglutinative' languages (the 
Ural-Altaic branch, for instance) and from the contrast between their 
structural peculiarities and the architecture of the 'inflecting' languages. 
Such an examination and contrast will show, we believe, that the former 
type is characterized by regularity and symmetry of system, while the 
latter is essentially irregular, unsystematic, and complicated in character. 
And this difference, we hope to show, is due not to any arrested develop- 
ment or the like, but to a fundamental difference in the plan on which 
the two types respectively are built. In fact, we hold that the peculiar 
inflectional and syntactical phenomena of the languages of the Indo- 
European type are an insurmountable obstacle in the way of applying a 
theory of semantic agglutination to them. 

§ 12. In order to make the contrast plain we give examples, first 
from the Turkish. 1 In the declension of nouns there are special suffixes 
for number and for case, each retaining its distinctive form and meaning. 
Thus nom. sing, er ' man,' plur. er-ler ' men ' ; gen. sing, er-in, plur. 
er-ler-in; loc. sing, er-de, plur. er-ler-de, etc. In verbs the clearness 
of composition is equally marked ; we give illustrations of a paradigm 
(all forms are infinitives with suffix -mek ; the other suffixes are -me- 
for the negative, -e-me- for the impossibilis, -il- for the passive, -dir- for 
the causative, -ish- for the reciprocal, -in- for the reflexive) : 

Simple Active. Affirmat. : sew-mek ' to love.' 

Negative: sew-me-mek 'not to love.' 

Impossib. : sew-e-me-mek ' not to be able to love.' 

Simple Passive. Affirmat. : sew-il-mek ' to be loved.' 

Negative : sew-il-me-mek ' not to be loved.' 

Impossib. : sew-il-e-me-mek ' not capable of being loved.' 

Causatives. A. Affirmat.: sew-dir-mek 'to cause to love.' 

Negative : sew-dir-me-mek ' not to cause to love. ' 

Impossib. : sew-dir-e-me-mek ' not to be able to cause to love.' 

B. Affirmat.: sew-dir-il-mek ' to be made to love. ' 

Negative: sew-dir-il-me-mek ' not to be made to love.' 
Impossib. : sew-dir-il-e-me-mek ' not capable of being made to 

love.' 



1 The examples are from Wahrmund's Prakt. Grammat. d. osman.-turk. Sprache, 
1869. 



Reciprocal. 



Reflexive. 
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C. Affirmat. : setu-il-dir-mek ' to cause one to be loved.' 

Negative: sew-il-dir-me-mek ' not to cause one to be loved.' 
Impossib. : setv-il-dir-e-me-mek ' not to be able to cause one to 

be loved.' 

A. Affirmat. : sew-isk-mek 'to love one another.' 
Negative: sew-ish-me-mek ' not to love one another.' 
Impossib.: sew-isk-e-me-mek 'not to be able to love one another.' 

B. Affirmat.: sew-ish-il-mek 'to be loved by one another.' 
Negative: sew-ish-il-me-mek ' not to be loved by one another. ' 
Impossib. : sew-ish-il-e-me-mek ' incapable of being loved by one 

another.' 

C. Affirmat. : Sew-ish-dir-mek ' to bring it about that they love each 

other. ' 

D. Affirmat. : sew-ish-dir-il-mek ' to be so influenced that they love 

one another.' 

A. Affirmat.: seia-in-mek ' to rejoice ' (lit. ' to love one's self '). 
Negative: sew-in-me-mek ' not to rejoice.' 
Impossib.: seu>-in-e-me-mek 'not to be able to rejoice.' 



The points to be noticed in this table are the regular system, from 
which there is no deviation, and the simplicity resulting from the fact 
that no suffix is loaded with double or triple meaning, as is so frequently 
the case in the Indo-European languages. 

Contrast also the number of Indo-European cases with the carefully 
elaborated case-system of the Ural-Altaic group. 1 In these languages 
we have the following scheme : 

A nominative (Suomi : k'dsi) ; a partitive (katta) similar in its use 
to the French partitive in boire du vin ; a genitive (k'dden) also used, 
in the singular, as objective 2 ; an inessive (kadessa, 'in the hand'); 
an elative (kadestii, 'out of the hand'); an illative (kate[h~]en, 'into 
the hand'); an adessive (kadella, 'at the hand'); an ablative or 
separative (kadelta, 'away from the hand'); an allative (kadelle, 
'toward the hand'); an abessive (kadetta, 'without hand'); a prola- 



1 The examples are from Boiler, Die Declination in den Jinnischen Sprachen, 
p. 15 f. =: Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad. ( pin 'lot. -hist. Classe), XI (1853), p. 965 ff. 

2 Ujfalvy and Hertzberg, Grammaire finnoise (1876), p. 74, separate the objec- 
tive from the genitive in the singular as well as in the plural. 
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tive (kadetse, 'along the hand'); a translative {kadeksi, expressing a 
change into the object, or, as terminative, the purpose of an action or 
limit of time, e. g. ' to translate into English] ' dono mihi dedit,' ' to 
postpone till next year 1 ') ; an essive (katena, expressing condition, 
predicate relation, and, as temporalis, time when, e.g. ihmis[e]na, 'as 
a man,' on ilosena, 'he is glad,' huomenna, ' in the morning ') ; a comi- 
tative (katene, 'together with the hand'), and an instrumental (kdden, 
'by means of the hand '). The careful elaboration of such systems as 
these, the exact distribution of the main relations possible between 
members of a sentence over an adequate number of distinct suffixes, is 
in marked contrast with the easy adaptation of a small number of suf- 
fixes to a great variety of usages, which characterizes the Indo-European 
languages. 

It may be added also that there appears to be a much closer corre- 
spondence in the case-systems of the various Ural-Altaic languages than 
exists in the Indo-European. On this point, however, we do not feel 
able to speak with certainty and must content ourselves with quoting 
Boiler's statement (p. 73) that 'for the inessive, elative and illative, 
for the adessive, ablative and allative, for the abessive, factive, 
terminative, temporal and instrumental, all [Ural-Altaic] languages 
either exhibit a common exponent or, where they have lost it, have 
created a new sign.' 

§ 13. Now in the few cases where we have in historical times within 
the Indo-European group well-attested instances of semantic agglutina- 
tion (pp. 75, 78), we find precisely the same symmetry and systematic 
regularity which we have just seen in the Ural-Altaic group. The 
negative voice in Old Norse is agglutinated out of the verbal theme, 
the post-positive personal pronoun {-k- for -ek in the first person, -\u 
in the second) and the enclitic negative (-a, -at, -d&). Thus first sing., 
naut-k-a, ' I partook not ' ; lek-k-d$ for *l&t-k-at, ' I let not.' Some- 
times with a redundant -k, ma-k-a-k, ' I cannot.' In the second sing., 
reversing the order of negative and pronoun, grat-at-tu, ' weep not ' ; 
gaft-at-tti, ' thou gavest not.' So that even in these sporadic instances 
regularity and system appear to be the necessary accompaniment of 
agglutination. But for the great bulk of Indo-European inflections the 
contrast between the cases just cited and the irregular and unsystematic 
mass of inflectional material is at once apparent and has often been 
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pointed out. Thus Misteli says •} ' In contrast to the Ural-Altaic and 
Dravidian languages, where the exponents of the plural and those of the 
cases are always nicely distinguished and the same sign for a case is 
always used in both numbers, the Indo-European terminations of the 
genitive plural, -dm, and of the locative plural, -su, permit of no analysis 
nor of any connection with the corresponding singular cases. . . . The 
Ural-Altaic and Dravidian languages retain their logical arrangement 
through all periods, as far back as we can trace them, because they 
reflect a mode of thought which does not abbreviate and contract its 
operations. 2 The Indo-European did not think highly of pedantic 
analysis and separation, if only the whole had its distinguishing mark ; 
he forms words, not compounds. . . . The personal endings are by no 
means more regular or more logically devised. The s of the ending of 
the first person plural mes is not, as we have seen, the plural sign. The 
termination of the second person plural -te, in which Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Slavic agree, shows plainly that there was no thought of 
turning singular endings into plurals. Strange irregularities, like the 
Greek -p.r(v or -thas z in Sanskrit as secondary endings, not to mention 
other instances, could hardly be imagined as occurring in an "agglutina- 
tive" language.' In a similar spirit G. v. d. Gabelentz 4 contrasts the 
strict logic in the paradigms of the agglutinative languages with the 
irregularities and vagaries of the Indo-European inflection, suggesting 
the term ' Defectivsystem ' for the latter type. 

Other passages of the same import might be quoted 5 ; they all repeat 



1 Charakteristik der hauptsachlichsten Typen des Sprachhaues (1893), P- 535 & 
8 It will be clear from what preceded and from what follows that we do not agree 
with this interpretation. Misteli's words imply that the Indo-Europeans gave up a 
division which they had made. The formal evidence is all the other way, and points 
to the fact that they did not make this analysis and division until much of their para- 
digmatic material was finally fixed. 

3 A trace of this ending is probably to be seen also in the so-called passive aorist in 
Greek i-Sd-Brp (Wackernagel, K. Z. XXX, p. 302). 

4 Sprachwissenschaffi ', pp. 351-2, especially on p. 352, ' Mit Recht riihmt man 
den eigentlich sogenannten agglutinierenden Sprachen grossere logische Folgerichtig- 
keit nach als den indogermanischen : jede grammatische Kategorie hat dort in der 
Regel nur einen einzigen lautlichen Ausdruck und die Wortfolge pflegt durch feste 
Gesetze geregelt zu sein.' 

5 Jespersen {Progress in Language, 1894, p. 67) : 'Thirdly it may be objected to 
the [agglutinative] theory that, assuming it to be true, we should expect much more 
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what Ludwig 1 urged thirty years ago : ' If the grammatical forms [of 
the Indo-European] owed their origin to necessity [that is, if they had 
been used, from the beginning, because a need was felt of expressing 
semantic relations by formal means] and were not simply due to a 
process of adaptation [that is, had not acquired a secondary meaning 
which was inflectional], then the character of the Indo-European 
inflectional system as well as that of its word-formation would not be so 
entirely different from the monotony and systematic regularity of the 
agglutinative languages.' 

It is perhaps unnecessary to accumulate evidence on this point ; the 
facts speak for themselves. But classical philologists, quite naturally 
and properly, fix their attention habitually upon the regularities and 
systems that are actually found in Greek and Latin inflection and, in so 
doing, fail to give sufficient weight to the fact that they are of limited 
range and are not at all in harmony with one another. It is true that 
comparative morphology, assisted by our fuller knowledge of the phonetic 
transformations of the various languages, has been successful in unravel- 
ling the snarled skein of Indo-European inflection. But, even so, an 
unbiased observer can recognize little real system in our paradigmatic 
architecture. If we look at the case-endings of nouns in the singular, 
we find, it is true, a single type instead of the old five ' declensions,' but 
it is for the singular only and is not without internal irregularities. On 
the other hand, the plural does not repeat the system of the singular, 2 



regular forms than we actually find in the old Arian languages; for if one definite 
element was added to signify one definite modification of the idea, we see no reason 
why it should not have been added to all words in the same way; as a matter of fact, 
the Romance future, the Scandinavian passive voice and definite article [i.e. examples 
of agglutinative formations in modern Indo-European languages] present much greater 
regularity than is found in the inflection of nouns and verbs in old Arian.' Cf. also 
Cauer, Grammatica Militant, 2d ed., p. 67: ' Und zwar hat ihm [Wundt] die 
Sprachwissenschaft selber im voraus recht gegeben, indem sie, das Wiederspiel von 
Lautgesetz und durchbrechender Analogie verfolgend, zu einer immer bunteren 
Mannigfaltigkeit einander durchkreuzender Tendenzen gelangt ist, die sie in jedem, 
auch dem altesten Zustande einer Sprache zu erkennen weiss.' Also Morris, On 
Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax (1901), pp. 52-3: ' Looked at broadly, the 
most striking characteristic of Latin inflection is that it is not a system, but is on the 
contrary highly unsystematic' 

1 Agglut. od. Adapt., pp. 23-24. 

2 This would hold good even if Schleicher's analysis of the accusative plural in -ons 
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as would be the case in a truly agglutinative language, but has its own 
quite distinct system, without any sign for the plural number (distinct 
from the case-signs), with no repetition of the case endings of the 
singular and with its own peculiar set of exceptional irregularities. And 
all this, again, is different from the case-system of pronouns, which have 
their own partially systematized set of suffixes, differing in singular and 
in plural and appended to several different stems. In short, as a glance 
at the useful tabulation in Brugmann's Kurze Vergleichen.de Grammatik, 
II, pp. 373-413, will show, the so-called system of case-endings is not 
a system at all, but consists of some half dozen little sets of endings, 
each wholly or mainly distinct from the others, no one of them really 
complete or full and some markedly defective and irregular. 

The inflection of the verb is even less systematic. Forms like the 
Homeric KenXvdi, Sij-Sck-to may belong to the present or to the perfect 
system 1 ; thematic forms (bharati, <t>ipu>, eo) run parallel to athematic 
(bharti, <\>ipTt, it) 2 ; a Greek form identical with the Latin habe-s, 
habe-t, and Gothic habai-s, habai-\, begets an entirely new ' tense- 
system,' namely, the so-called 'strong aorist passive,' e.g., i-pAvr)-*, 
i-fmvr][-T] 8 ; the same formative -s- which makes the ' perfect ' ges-s-l 
makes also the ' desiderative present' quaes- (s)-o.* And it is literally 
true that this list might be extended to cover pages. 

If the irregularity of formal inflection is great, the irregularity of 
meaning is greater. The different Indo-European languages, as we 
have them and apart from any hypothesis as to- a common case-system, 
vary considerably in the number of their cases and, therefore, in the 
range of meaning attached to each case. 5 Quintilian 6 felt this so 



as being a compound of the accusative singular in -om and the plural sign -.r were 
firmly established. 

1 Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gram. II, 479, §641 (end). 

2 Ibid., p. 498, § 646. 

3 Hirt, Ilandbuch d.griech. Laut- u. Formenlehre (1902), p. 366, §419. 

4 Sommer, Handlmch d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre (1902), p. 626. 

s Cf. Sweet, Words, Logic, and Grammar in Transactions of the [London'] 
Philological Society 1875-6 (published in 1887), p. 477: 'Inflections often express 
the same idea in totally different ways ' which he illustrates by the divergence in the 
English plural forms dogs (-:), hats (-/), men, feet. 

6 Quaerat etiam sitne apud Graecos vis quaedam sexti casus et apud nos quoque 
septimi. Nam cum dico ' hasta percussi,' non utor ablativi natura, nee si idem 
Graece dicam, dativi. (Institut. Orat. 1, 4, 26.) 
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strongly that he considers the advisability of adding a new case to the 
Latin and to the Greek paradigm to ease the ablative and the dative, 
respectively. The Greek genitive and dative have large uses which the 
same cases in Latin do not have, and both languages are obliged to 
make use — but not a like use — of prepositions to supplement the 
imperfections of their case-forms. Within a single language the genitive 
and the dative are used indiscriminately (after similis), the genitive and 
ablative (of quality) with but occasional discrimination, and the distri- 
bution of genitive and ablative in quanti emo and magno emo is purely 
conventional. 1 The Cyprian and Arcadian dialects show a dative-locative 
form after It; and a-n-6 (Cyprian a-n-v ra £a, c| i-a irrdAi/ri ; Arcadian 
Ob™ toi Upoi, h Tol ipyot) where the other Greek dialects have an 
ablative-genitive form. 2 The genitive and the adjective (regis, regins) 
may have precisely the same meaning, and a function like purpose may 
be expressed by a preposition with the accusative, by a supine, by a 
gerundive, by causa with a genitive, by a future participle, by an in- 
finitive, by a gut clause, or by an ut clause. Nor do Cauer's eight 
divisions, 8 good as they are, exhaust the possibilities of expressing 
conditional thought in Latin. This is not system. Nor can the word 
be more properly applied to what is called the ' tense system.' The 
present tense may be used of the past, of the future, or without tense 
signification ; the imperfect indicative may be durative or conative, that 
is, may express shades of meaning that are not temporal at all ; there is 
a potential use of the future ; the distinction in Latin between the present 
subjunctive and the perfect is not a tense difference, and it is doubtful 
whether the perfect can properly be called a tense. In fact, the dis- 
tinction between mode and tense is now seen to be neither an original 
difference nor one which permits of clear definition. 



1 Cf. furthermore Servius (on Verg. Aen. I, 176) who speaks of antiqua circa 
communes praepositiones licentia and contrasts conditus in nubem (Georg. I, 442) with 
conduntur in alvo (Aen. II, 401), sedens super arma (Aen. 1, 295), with stiper 
arbore sidunt (Aen. VI, 203) ; similar remarks are found in his notes to Aen. I, 47 
(tola node legi = tolam noctem legi) ; I, 599 (ablative and genitive with egere) ; II, 
713 (ablative and accusative with egredi), etc. — For an interchange of the ablative 
and instrumental in Sanskrit cf. Pischel, G'dtt. Gel. Anz., 1884, p. 513,- Zeit d. deut. 
morgenl. Gcs. XLII, p. 303; Geldner, Fed. Stud. II, (1897), p. 32. 

2 Brugmann, Griech. Gramm? (1900), p. 437, §498, and p. 440, § 500. 

3 Grammatica Militans 1 , p. 133 = 2d ed., p. 140 ff. 
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To all this should be added the surprising semantic mobility or 
complexity of the Indo-European suffixes. When we find the attitude 
of the speaker (mode), the number, the person, and the time relation, 
all four together, expressed by the -em of amem, and the same combi- 
nation of ideas expressed also by -am in moneam and by -im in sim, or 
the gender, number, case-relation, and an implication of the nominal 
character of the word all carried by the single -i of domini, it is apparent 
that the Indo-European formatives are freighted with a heterogeneous 
weight of meaning which gives them a very peculiar character. 1 If 
terminations of such semantic complexity are measured by the standard 
of the simple systems of suffixes in a truly agglutinative language (see 
above, p. 81 ff.), it seems to us impossible to doubt that the two types are 
essentially and inherently different. No conceivable amount of linguistic 
decay and fusion can have so completely obliterated the marks of an 
originally agglutinative structure. 

§ 14. There appear to be but two possible paths leading toward the 
solution of the important problem of semantic inflection ; either the 
meanings have from the very start been attached to the suffixes or 
they have become associated with the terminations in a long process of 
language-growth. That is, we have to choose between the hypothesis 
of semantic agglutination and some form of the hypothesis of semantic 
adaptation ; there is no third possibility. 

The two essential points upon which a hypothesis must shed light 
are, first, the origin of the varied inflectional material and, second, the 
strange combination of lack of systematic plan with partial and limited 
uniformities. It is not to be expected that a theory which has met 
with but little acceptance as a working hypothesis in morphology or 
syntax should be supported by any considerable amount of detaded 
work; it still awaits that testing and possible support. But some 
suggestions may nevertheless be made as to the way in which it 
would account for the origin and present condition of Indo-European 
inflection. 

To the question of origin the hypothesis of adaptation returns an 
answer which at first sight may seem unsatisfying and even evasive. 



1 Cf . Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 289-293, § 8, where references 
to earlier literature are given. 
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That answer is that inflectional endings are not essentially different from 
word-building suffixes, but are rather to be regarded as word-building 
suffixes in a new role and partially systematized into paradigms. This, 
to be sure, seems merely to push the question of origin a little further 
back, but, on the one hand, it will appear in the next section that the 
hypothesis does not wholly shirk the question of origin, and, on the other 
hand, the real beginning of inflection comes at the point — wherever in 
the long course of development that point may be — where the endings 
of two or more different forms of a word begin to be felt to be the 
carriers of case relations. In other words, inflection is not properly a 
matter of forms, but of meanings, and that theory which accounts for 
the meanings and for their association with forms explains inflection, 
whether it accounts for the forms or not. 

It is of course clear that at all times certain semantic relations must 
have existed between the words that go to make up a group. They 
may have been tacitly assumed by the speaker and readily supplied by 
the hearer, but they do not become grammatical entities until they are 
formally expressed, either by phonetic or by tactic means 1 (by position). 
'The 2 relations and concepts which were to be definitely expressed by 
inflection must have existed ever since men began to think and speak. 
But only through expression by means of inflection 8 did they become 
grammatical categories.' 'I believe 4 it is universally admitted that 
there was a time when inflection did not exist. This belief, however, 
is not really valuable until it is supplemented by the second thesis that 
there was a time when [what is at present] inflection was not yet inflec- 
tion.' This last thought Ludwig repeats a little further on: 'There 5 
is no absolute and original difference between word-formation and inflec- 
tion ; the latter is nothing but a development of the former.' Delbriick 
also, writing in 1 880, 6 did not look with disfavor upon the general idea of 
identifying case terminations with word-formatives. After lamenting the 
hopeless condition of almost all etymological analyses of the case-endings 
he continues : ' It may be held either that case endings were added 



1 Cf. Stohr, Algebra der Grammatik (1898), p. 66. 

2 ^ggl ui - <xt- Adapt., p. 109. 

3 This omits the (tactic) expression by position. 

4 Agglutin. od. Adapt., pp. Ill— 112. 

6 Ibid., p. 115. 6 Einleitung 1 , p. 91. 
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with the original purpose of expressing something similar to our present 
case-relations, or that stem-formatives developed into case-suffixes, so 
that, e. g., the genitive in -sya would be simply a stem with adjective 
use. Curtius held this view concerning some cases, Abel Bergaigne 
(Mem. de la soc. d. linguistique, 2, 358) for the majority, Ludwig for 
all. I do not see that any theoretical objection could be raised against 
allowing a certain amount of free play to both theories.' But repeated 
consideration of the point, Delbrtick adds, always forced upon him a 
final non liquet} 

It must be said that the evidence 2 by which Ludwig attempted to 
support his thesis was in part erroneous and on the whole unconvincing. 
But since that time various investigations in morphology and syntax 
have accumulated a considerable amount of material which seems to 
support his hypothesis and which is the more valuable because it has 
been gathered independently of any theory. 

§ 15. The most important evidence is to be found in Van Wijk's 8 
explanation of the genitive singular and in a paper by Hirt. 4 We do 
not believe that any valid objection can be raised to Van Wijk's hypo- 
thesis ' that the nominative singular of consonantal stems differed from 
the genitive singular in accent only,' 6 that the genitive relation in primi- 
tive Indo-European was expressed by position, 6 that the nomen rectum 
was more strongly accented than the nomen regens? that this accentual 
difference between nomen regens and nomen rectum produced formal 
differences, 8 and that as the formal differences increased a functional 



1 On the floating boundary line between inflection and word- formation, cf. also 
R. M. Meyer, Klassensuffixe, in Paul und Braune's Beitr age, XXII, p. 548. 
* Agglut. od. Adapt., pp. 113-118. 

3 Der nominate Genitiv singular im Indogermanischen in seinem Verhaltnis zum 
Nominativ (1902). 

4 Indogerm. Foi-sch. XVII (1904), pp. 36-84. It should be remarked also that 
Fay published ten years ago a series of interesting and noteworthy suggestions along 
this line in the Amer. Journ. of Philol. XV (1894), pp. 409-442, and XVI (1895), 
pp. 1-27. 

6 Der nom. Gen. sing., p. 5. 

6 Ibid., p. 79. 

7 Ibid., p. 80; a similar accentual difference is seen in Hebrew. 

8 Ibid., p. 8 1 ; the same process is seen in the Hebrew formal distinction between 
' construct ' and ' absolute ' cases. 
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difference between the two grew up, so that finally the old expression 
of, the genitive relation by position was abandoned and supplanted by 
the two " cases." The chain of reasoning is here so well supported by 
phonetic evidence that Brugmann 1 singles out this case to illustrate the 
fact ' that what appears to us as a " case " need not have had this 
function at the very beginning.' The formal identity of genitive singu- 
lar and ablative singular except in the ^-declension is equally patent ; 
so is the identity of form between certain nominatives (neuters in 
nasals or liquids, and in -s) and locatives singular, such as nom. sg. 
neut. dur-manas ' evil minded ' and locat. sa-divas ' at once ' ; nom. 
sg. neut. udhar ' water ' and locat. dhar ' by day,' 2 to which may 
be added parallel forms with dehnstufe, such as nom. sg. voip-rpr and 
locat. Sopr/v (Cretan infinit.), nom. sg. 8u>To>p and locat. vvuruip.* On 
the strength of Hirt's 'Basentheorie' 4 a considerable number cf par- 
allelisms may be discovered, which, without straining any phonetic laws, 
lend support to Ludwig's theory. That the Greek subjunctive forms 
with short ' characteristic vowel ' are formally identical with the indica- 
tive forms of thematic verbs was hinted at by Tobler, 6 and fully estab- 
lished by Curtius, 6 who also called attention to the parallelism of the 
verbal theme tuda in tuda-ti and the nominal theme ttida in accus. 
tuda-m (cf. Greek [«-]/u.oXo-v and [avrd-] /xoAo-v) . Since there is 
almost no room for any doubt that the Italic, Keltic and Slavic sub- 
junctive themes in -a are simply heavy bases, the probability is very 
strong that the corresponding forms in -o and -e are of the same type,' 



1 Kurze Vergleich. Gramm. II, p. 418, note to § 529. 

2 Compare Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm. II, p. 379, § 459, 2 and 4, with 
p. 384, § 466, 2 and 3. 

3 Brugmann, Griech. Gramm?, pp. 228-9, § 2 *>2; p. 360, § 424 B, 1. 

4 We agree with Brugmann {Kurze Vergl. Gramm. II, p. 490, §633, Anm. 1) 
that the question whether the e in pie is due to formal agglutination or not (Hirt, Ind. 
Forsch. XII, 213^ cannot be definitely decided (see above, p. 72). But this question 
does not affect the present argument. 

6 Zt.f. Volkerpsychol. u. Sprachwissenschaft, II (1862), p. 35. 

6 Zur Chronologic der indogermanischen Sprachforschung, p. 42 = Abhandlungen 
d. K. s'dchsischen Ges. d. Wissensch. (p/iilol.-Aisl. C/.) V (1867), p. 226. His 
attempt to regard the " union vowel " as the exponent of continued action is, of 
course, untenable, cf. Ludwig, Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 26. 

' Phonetically the case is not so clear because both -0 and -e might be due to 
contraction, Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm. II, p. 552, § 717, Anm. 
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and the first of these suggests again connection with the nominal themes 
of the a-declension. 1 And, if the boundary line between nominal and 
verbal formatives is thus seen to be indistinct, is it too far a cry from 
the nominal suffix te:i (Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm. II, p. 350, 
§ 429), to the verbal suffix ii : i (Brugmann, /. c, p. 555, § 726 A) ; in 
other words, from the nom. sg. fades to the second person ' future ' 
facie-s and to the ' subjunctive ' s-ie-s? or from the sigmatic noun- 
form gener-a (*genes-a) to the sigmatic verb form [e-] riXecr-a, or from 
the -/ which forms the 'nominative' *qo-i Lat. qui to the -/ which forms 
the ' locative ' Doric rt-l [-Se] ? 

It is not necessary to go more fully into the details of such corre- 
spondences. They are sufficiently treated by Hirt in the paper referred 
to above, and for us the important point is not whether this or that 
form is rightly interpreted, but whether there is a body of forms con- 
siderable enough in number and importance to give support to Lud wig's 
hypothesis. It seems to us that the evidence is of such a character, and 
that, thus supported by independent evidence, the theory that the bulk 
of old Indo-European inflectional terminations was originally used for 
word-formation and acquired inflectional meanings at a later stage, 
deserves renewed attention and offers to investigation a promising 
working hypothesis. 

We do not, however, claim — and we would make this statement 
expressly and definitely — that instances of agglutination like the Oscan 
locative hurt in 8 were absolutely wanting at that early time, but only 
that such formations are not typical of the primitive Indo-European 
inflectional system and that the inflectional force of the bulk of old 
Indo-European formatives is secondary (cf. pp. 68, 75, 98). 

§ 16. The exact process by which suffixes were adapted to uses 
different from those to which they were originally put is not discussed 
by Ludwig in detail. He only alludes to a fading of the original mean- 
ing, an emptying of the suffix of its first signification. 4 Many of the 



1 Cf . for this and the nominal use of the -e and -o forms Hirt, Handbuch d. griech. 
Laut- und Formenlehre (1902), p. 233, § 306, I; p. 423, § 480. 

2 Cf. Lindsay-Nohl, Die Lat. Sprache (1897), p. 398; v. Planta, Gram. d. osk.- 
umb. Dial. II (1897), p. 56, concerning nominal and verbal themes in -e. 

3 For *horten from *hortei-en, i. e., locative *hortei + preposition en. 

4 It seems worth while to notice that Otto (/. F. XV, p. 9) , for instance, operates 
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changes of meaning probably did not arise with the speaker, but with 
the hearer, who carried into the suffix a meaning derived from various 
other sources. This process is like the change in the meaning of words 
described by Jaberg, 1 where the real cause of change is a partial misin- 
terpretation by the hearer, who takes a word in a sense not intended by 
the speaker. In this way arises, for instance, the modern German 
wdhrend des Krieges out of a wrongly divided genitive absolute, 
wahrendes Krieges 2 ; so the dative plural Schwab-en* was interpreted 
as a nominative singular, first, no doubt, in a context where both were 
possible and speaker and hearer disagreed ; so the plural suffix -s of 
' all-ways ' has become an adverbial termination. 4 But whatever the 



with such colorless suffixes : ' The following investigation confines itself entirely to 
Greek and Latin. It analyzes forms within these languages only. Hence it is entitled 
to assume "meaningless suffixes" and need not inquire after their original starting 
point, because during the period here treated and in the languages here dealt with 
these suffixes no longer rooted in their original soil (yom Boden ihrer Entstehung 
losgelosi) and were used as purely formal elements.' Cf. also Lenz, Die neueren 
Sprachen, VIII, 1900-1, p. 470, who, though holding to formal agglutination, sees 
the essence of inflection in the adaptation of empty suffixes. 

1 Die pejorative Bedeutun^sentwicklung im Franzdsischen, in Zt. f. roman. Philcl. 
XXVII (1903), p. 37. 

2 Wunderlich, Der Deutsche Satzbau 2 (1901), I, p. 393; II, p. 194. 

3 Johansson, Bezzenb. Beitr. XIII (1888), p. in. 

4 It is at this point, in the discovery of traces of connection between word-formatives 
and inflectional suffixes, that much detailed work is needed to support or — if it shall 
so result — to weaken the theory. Two general principles appear to be clear. First, 
the line of connection is to be found in the meaning of the word; the meaning of the 
termination came in part from the word and context. Second, it must be remembered 
that paradigms do not always start with nominatives and presents; the problem is quite 
as likely to be to find how a certain dative or accusative got its nominative as to find 
how a nominative acquired a dative form. 

A speculative illustration is perhaps permissible. 

Suppose a group of words of strongly colored meaning, temporal or locative, used 
in a vaguely adverbial way, ' in the cave,' ' on the hill,' ' in the forest,' and employed 
by a group of speakers with distinct reference to particular spots in the neighborhood. 
Such words would be likely to have similar terminations. So used the words would be 
locative adverbs and the termination would be the result of the common locative 
meaning, but would not itself have a meaning apart from the stem. Inflection would 
begin when a speaker wished to use the word as the subject of a sentence, ' the cave 
is large,' ' the forest lies in that direction.' For this he would give to it the kind of 
termination he was accustomed to employ with other words in the nominative; he 
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exact manner was by which a certain set of old word-formatives assumed 
the new role of inflectional suffixes, if it be once granted that in the 
majority of cases the force with which we find them charged in the his- 
torical languages was an acquired force, then the actual uses of a suffix 
in this latter period cannot be utilized for the reconstruction of its 
primitive meaning. 'As 1 soon as inflection began to prevail, i. e., as 
soon as the terminations of the members of a sentence were identified 
with the part these members played in the economy of the sentence, so 
that their role no longer needed to be inferred from the context only, 
the original meaning of these terminations became immaterial.' And 
since each suffix acquired its new meanings under varying conditions, 
attached to stems of widely varying signification and surrounded by 
widely different contexts, these new functions must, from the very 
beginning, have been numerous. Instead of a sprouting of many mean- 
ings from a common trunk 2 we shall rather find a process of gradual 
consolidation, a tendency from multiplicity toward unity. We must, 
however, not be understood to claim that all historical usages of a case 
or mode are primitive and can be traced back directly to original 
differences. There are undoubtedly instances in which a given meaning 
of a case or mode developed in historical times and after its inflectional 
force had been clearly established, exactly as we find words develop 
semantically. Thus it seems to be clearly established that the use of 
the imperfect subjunctive as an irrealis of the present, though it was 
not yet general in the time of Plautus, became soon afterward so fixed 
as to form a well-marked usage and to influence later meanings and 
constructions. In such a case it is, of course, clearly permissible to 



would construct a nominative form by analogy; the strictly locative (case) force would 
then become attached to the former adverbial termination and a paradigm would be 
started with a locative case and a nominative. Similarly it may be questioned whether 
the ' emotional ' modes (optative, subjunctive, imperative) do not really antedate the 
'intellectual' mode (indicative). In this connection Meumann's observations {Die 
Sprache des Kindes, Zurich, 1903, p. 53 ff.; cf. also Michels, Germania, XXXVI, 
1891, p. 126) seem to us very suggestive. 

1 Ludwig, Aggiut. a. Adapt., p. 11 1. 

2 Fay, Aggiut. and Adapt, in Am. Jour. Phil. XV, 411: 'The Greek genitive is 
regarded as a sarcophagus in which bones of dead cases repose. From the biological 
standpoint it ought to be regarded as the representative of an undifferentiated embryo 
out of which the differentiated cases have arisen.' 
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speak of the derivation of this later meaning from the earlier, in fact, 
investigations of this character form a necessary and most important 
part of historical syntax. But what we mean to say is that, after all 
such genealogical relationships have been established, there will remain 
a residuum — much larger than is at present generally assumed — which 
permits of no further reduction, and the members of which are to be 
regarded as independent and primary. We do not consider it possible 
to derive these from a common source. 

§ 17. The answer of the hypothesis of Adaptation to the second 
question mentioned above, namely, what has caused the partial regu- 
larity and system in inflections, seems to us, considering the difficulty 
of the problem, fairly satisfactory. It is that the degree of system 
which we find and which has been interpreted as the fragmentary sur- 
vivals of an earlier and more complete system, is better accounted for 
if we regard it as the result of a struggle to bring order out of a par- 
tially chaotic condition by analogy changes and other means, such as 
analytical inflection (du pere, fai aime) and perhaps occasional agglu- 
tinations. For this we refer again to Misteli's 1 characterization of 
the Indo-European family. ' Mechanical forces . . . brought forth a 
wealth not only of graded root-variants but also of stems and forms 
which mind was called upon to utilize ; by elimination of what is not 
useful, and by systematically grouping the rest, by unification and sepa- 
ration, sense is brought into this heterogeneous mass. This activity in 
transforming and utilizing the speech-material, which for mechanical 
reasons was disintegrated and varied, continues to the present time 
and, even in English and Modern Persian, has not reached its limit. 
Such a struggle we observe in no other linguistic type 
discussed in this book. . . . Other types display very enduring 
systems of grammatical categories, which outlived even the change of 
phonetic material and are continually reproduced in new forms. The 
Indo-European type does not know any such fixed system ; it continu- 
ally transforms and develops its categories ; it shows progress, evolution.' 

§ 18. It is worth while to emphasize this contrast between inflecting 
and agglutinative languages alluded to in the passage just quoted because 
this whole classification rests upon a tacit rejection of the agglutinative 
theory for the Indo-European languages. Ludwig clearly saw that a 



1 Charakteristik, etc., p. 510. 
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real distinction between ' inflecting ' and ' agglutinative ' languages can- 
not be maintained except upon the theory that the processes of creating 
their grammatical systems were essentially different. 'If,' he says, 1 
'grammatical terminations [in Indo-European] owed their function to 
their primary meaning and had not acquired it by this process of adap- 
tation, then the character of the Indo-European languages would not 
be so very essentially different from . . . that of the agglutinative lan- 
guages. It is impossible to close one's eye to this patent contradiction, 
that the comparative philology of to-day ... on the one hand separates 
the Indo-European languages, as genetically different, from the agglu- 
tinative languages, and yet explains the origin of word-formation and 
inflection of the former as due to a process of [semantic] agglutination, 
establishing thus a difference which is, at best, quantitative only. . . . 
For we cannot escape this dilemma : Either the Indo-European lan- 
guages rest upon [semantic] agglutination; in that case the assumed 
difference between these inflecting languages and the agglutinative type 
falls to the ground. Or they do not rest upon [semantic] agglutination. 
In that case their word-formation and inflection must have resulted 
from something else than [semantic] agglutination. But since, as 
everybody admits, these formatives were at one time added to the 
roots, 2 it necessarily follows that when they were added to root or stem 
they did not possess the meanings with which we find them charged 
later.' 'This 3 repeated semantic transformation [= adaptation] of the 
phonetic [raw] material which closely unites the inflectional elements 
with the stem and brings about a fusion of the two, this continual 
re-coinage of old phonetic material by stamping it with new semantic 
values, marks the essential difference between the agglutinative and the 
inflectional type.' How Bopp's agglutinative hypothesis removes the 
distinction between the two linguistic types is well illustrated by a 
quotation from Boiler's paper on the declension of the Ural-Altaic 
languages, in which he disputes the exclusive claim of the Indo-European 
languages to the terms 'declension' and 'case.' 'There are those,' 4 



1 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 24. 

2 Cf., for this assumption of formal agglutination, above, p. 69 ff. 

3 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 28. 

4 Die Declination in den finnischen Sprachcn, p. 3 f . = Sitzungsber. d. Wien. 
Akad. XI (1854), p. 953 f. 
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he says, 'who are opposed to the use of the term "declension" except 
in connection with inflecting languages. . . . The claim, as it seems to 
me, is unjust. ... In order to confine the term "declension" to the 
inflecting languages it would be necessary to establish a valid criterion 
by which the case-mutations of the inflecting languages, or what we call 
declension, might be distinguished from the expressions of nominal rela- 
tions within the so-called agglutinative languages. Up to now, no one 
has, to my knowledge, succeeded in doing this. To be sure, they refer 
us to the fundamental difference between organic development from 
within and the mechanical, purely chance accretions (Anklebung) from 
■without. But they cannot deny or explain away the fact that — as 
Bopp has first shown and Pott has again emphasized — the oblique 
case-terminations [in Indo-European] are really prepositions or rather 
post-positions. . . . But as soon as one is forced to admit that the 
formal elements of declension once had independent value (selbslandige 
Geltung) there is no gain in this make-shift assumption of an "organic 
union." For if by this " organic union " we simply mean a unification 
which is brought about and determined by the accent, then no one who 
is familiar with the facts would claim that such unification did not exist, 
especially in the western group of the Ural-Altaic languages, where it is 
furthermore emphasized by the law of vowel-harmony and syllabic 
rhythm. In fact, Kellgren, from this point of view, was perfectly justi- 
fied in classing Suomi among the inflecting languages. ... As scon, 
however, as this arbitrary boundary line [between inflecting and agglu- 
tinative languages] is removed, the unity of the principle which deter- 
mines the grammatical expression of nominal relations [in both the 
inflecting and the agglutinative types] at once clearly appears, and all 
these formatives or case-signs range themselves in a series which begins 
with mechanical composition (Zusammenriickung) and ends with the 
complete absorption and assimilation [of the formative] by the nominal 
loot.' Similarly, G. v. d. Gabelentz, 1 accepting Bopp's hypothesis for 
the Indo-European languages and regarding Indo-European inflection 
as nothing but a very advanced stage of agglutination, concludes : 'So 2 
sind wir wieder um einen Dualismus armer, d. h. um eine wissenschaft- 
liche Einsicht reicher.' There is really only this alternative. Either 



Die'Sprachwissenschafi'*, p. 345 fi. s Ibid., p. 351. 
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we have to give up the distinction between inflecting and agglutinative 
languages, or we have to assume that the majority of Indo-European 
inflectional endings owe their semantic contents to a process of adap- 
tation which is as typical for this family as the process of semantic 
agglutination is typical for the other group. This would not necessarily 
mean that cases of semantic agglutination might not occur in early 
Indo-European, or, cases of adaptation in the Ural-Altaic and Dravidian 
languages, 1 but only that such cases are not typical for these languages. 
So, when we speak of a language as having a musical accent, we do not 
thereby mean that it absolutely lacks all stress-variation, nor does the 
term ' stress-accenting ' imply a complete absence of all pitch-variation. 
We simply mean that in the former case stress, in the latter pitch, plays 
a subordinate part and is not typical for the accentual system of these 
languages. 

§ 19. The effect of the shift of opinion which we have thus far been 
following and discussing will apparently be to change somewhat radically 
our point of view with regard to various questions of semantics, and 
especially of syntax. Some of the questions which it raises are too 
broad to be entered upon here, but one in particular cannot be avoided. 
How does all this affect our attitude toward the Grundbegriff, toward 
the hypothesis of an early fundamental meaning, from which the mean- 
ings of inflectional forms in the single languages may be thought to be 
derived? 

§ 20. The terms Grundbegriff* and Grundbedeutung we owe to 
Delbriick. In his paper on the Indo-European, especially the Vedic, 
Dative {Kukri's Zeitschrift, XVIII (1869), p. 99), he gives the following 
lucid explanation of the words : ' The term grundbedeutung is as 
important as it is ambiguous, and it needs, therefore, a careful defini- 



1 Similarly, Delbriick does not exclude the process of adaptation from the Indo- 
European; cf. Der Gebrauch des Conj. und Optat. (1871), p. 19: ' Schon bei der 
ersten Dualis und Pluralis ergiebt sich die Beobachtung, dass etwas, was ur- 
spriinglich nicht in dem Modus liegt, durch die Einwirkung der 
umgebenden Situation in ihn eindringen kann.' 

8 There is no technical term in English which quite corresponds to these and we 
shall venture occasionally to use the German words as explained by Delbriick in the 
quotations given here and below. 
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tion. Attempts to reach the original signification (ursprungliche bedeu- 
tung) of cases, modes and tenses have proceeded along various lines. 
The first method was that of philosophical construction." This is to-day 
abandoned, and it is now no longer necessary to refute those who 
believed that only a limited number of cases is possible and that every 
actual use had to find a place in the scheme. A second method 
of tracing the original significations 1 (grundbegriffe) is suggested by 
comparative morphology, viz., to analyze a form into its component 
parts and determine by means of the etymology the meaning which the 
form may have. Nothing could be said against this method if the 
condition of our etymological knowledge permitted such an interpreta- 
tion of case-forms. But, unfortunately, we know exceedingly little 
about the elements by which cases are formed from themes, and thus 
are, as a matter of fact, unable to utilize etymology for the interpretation 
of syntax. 2 It follows that we are restricted for our purpose to what 
we can observe in the actual use of cases. One way 8 to derive the 
original meaning (eigentlicher sinri) of a case from its usage was to 
place the different instances side by side and arrange related uses into 
a conceptual group with increasing circumference and decreasing con- 
creteness. The result was a logical scheme which was capped off by 
some such general category as "causality" or "reciprocal action" or 
the like! It may be possible to discover in this way a very general 
category for several cases (though not for all), but the understanding 
of the linguistic processes is not helped thereby, since of course it 
cannot be supposed that the speakers of a given people had any such 



1 This is the absolute Grundbedeutung ; see below, p. 104. 

a Cf. above, pp. 72-3. 

3 Compare with the following the discussion in Der Gebratuh des Conjunctivs mid 
Optativs (1871), pp. 11-12: ' The question which interests us here, viz. "How may 
the original meaning be derived from the actual uses? " can, it would seem, be decided 
in one way only. In trying to understand the development of both a verbal, nominal, 
or pronominal idea and of an inflectional form the principle is the same, viz., not to 
place the historical uses side by side, to fuse related ideas into more abstract concepts 
and thus to ascend gradually to the widest and emptiest abstraction, which, as source 
of all the rest, is to form the pinnacle of the logical scheme, but to find the historical 
starting point of the semantic development (i. e. the oldest meaning to which the 
others joined themselves according to the laws of semantic growth), rather than one 
that will logically embrace them.' 
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philosophical generalizations in their mind when they used their cases. 1 
It is therefore not permissible to derive the original meaning {grund- 
begriff} of a case from its uses except in the same way in which one 
traces the fundamental meaning (grundbedeufung) of a word, viz., along 
historical lines. The problem is not to find an abstract concept logically 
broad enough to embrace the individual uses, but the historical starting 
point whence the semantic development proceeded. In many instances 
this point may be reached with the help of either direct or indirect 
tradition. In the case of others recourse must be had to general 
experience, which teaches that abstract concepts generally arise out of 
concrete percepts, not vice versa. The most concrete and sensuous 
meaning must generally be considered the oldest. 

If the uses of a case are viewed in this light, we shall be able to 
discover a few concepts — under the most favorable circumstances a 
single concept — from which the rest may be derived. This earliest 
attainable meaning of a case — no matter whether it consists of one or 
several concepts — we term its original meaning {grundbegriff} . It is 
not claimed that this meaning belonged to the case at the time when 
the case-form was made, but simply that we do not now succeed in 
penetrating further into the history of the case than these concepts or 
this concept.' 2 

§ 21. The relation between the Grundbegriff, as thus defined, and 
the theory of agglutination, formal and semantic, is evidently close, and 
the doubts which we have expressed above as to the general hypothesis 
apply with equal force to this particular deduction from the theory. 
But, aside from general considerations, there are special reasons for 
accepting only with reserve, and on the clearest evidence, the idea of 
an early fundamental meaning, which is to be the common source of all 
later meanings. 

The Grundbegriff is in fact a semantic reconstruction, parallel to the 
formal reconstructions of Indo-European words. It seems to us that 
this is a point where the distinction between form and meaning (see 



1 Cf. Ludwig, Agglutinat. od. Adaptat., p. 38, § 18. 

8 Ci. Neue Jahrb. f. d. Klass. Altherth., V (1902), p. 326, ' . . . anderseits 
versuchen wir von ihnen ruckwarts zu wenigeren Gruppen oder zu einer Einheit zu 
gelangen.' 
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p. 68 f.) is especially necessary, and that a meaning cannot be established 
as Indo-European except upon the basis of strictly semantic evidence. 
The character of the semantic evidence should be precisely similar 
to that of the formal evidence required to make out a case for the 
Indo-European provenance of a form. What such evidence should be 
Delbriick has pointed 1 out with admirable clearness in a review of 
Fick's Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Grundsprache. ' A form,' he 
says, 'may be regarded as Indo-European either upon external (his- 
torical) or internal (grammatical) grounds. By Indo-European parent 
speech we understand the language which was spoken immediately 
before the separation 2 of peoples. With periods of this language which 
lie back of this date we are not here concerned. Our interest centres 
in its division into the separate languages. Unfortunately, however, the 
chronology of this separation is very obscure. ... All hypotheses are 
far from certain. Until this question is definitely settled, one thing 
must be borne in mind : During the whole period extending from the 
first separation to the beginnings of history new words and forms may 
have arisen which may be older than the individual languages and 
younger than the parent speech. Until we know the Indo-European 
genealogical tree better, we must regard the testimony of each one of 
the main branches as equally important for the construction of an Indo- 
European form. Especially are we opposed to the establishment of 
Indo-European forms upon a basis of parallel forms in the Greek and 
Indie alone. For who can be sure that they do not belong to a period 
of Greco-Indie union, 8 and are not therefore some thousand years 
younger than the real Indo-European period. But may not the want 
of historical proof be perhaps counterbalanced by the force of gram- 
matical reasoning? Suppose a form (e. g. a verbal form) could be 
based on two languages only, and suppose, further, that it were so clear 
in its composition, so complete in its necessary details, so primitive in 
its appearance and the arrangement of its elements that any one familiar 



1 Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XVIII (1869), p. 74. 

2 If written now, this and some parts of what follows would be differently expressed. 
But the change in view does not affect the argument here. 

3 We should now say 'of contact between Pre-Greek tribes and Pre-Indic tribes.' 
Cf. Kretschmer, Einleitung in d. Gesch. d, griech. Sprache (1896), chapters IV to 
VI, especially pp. 168 ff. 
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with Indo-European grammar could rightly claim : Our language ever 
since it became inflectional must have possessed this form, — might not 
this internal evidence be counted as equal in weight to the historical? 
I feel sure that with the progress of our science this latter method may 
be increasingly used. But I submit that for the present we are not at 
all agreed on what the necessary elements of a form are, we still dispute 
concerning the original form of the suffixes, and the term ' original ' 
itself is still vague. . . . Since, therefore, the grammatical method 
cannot at present be safely used in all cases, it is but rarely able to 
supplement deficiencies of the historical method.' 

By substituting the word ' meaning ' for ' form ' in the foregoing 
passage we obtain a safe rule by which meanings may be established 
for the Indo-European period. Now, as far as the ' grammatical ' sup- 
port is concerned, no one will claim that its value has increased 
since Delbriick called attention to its limitations in 1869, while much 
of the historical evidence is precisely of the character against which 
Delbriick protests ; that is, it is based upon semantic distinctions found 
in only a few of the existing languages. Thus the separation of sub- 
junctive from optative, which is discussed more fully below, is based 
upon the semantic distinction made only in Sanskrit and Greek. The 
possibility of error in this and similar instances is the result of a failure 
to discriminate sharply between formal evidence and semantic evidence ; 
forms of both modes are found in a sufficiently wide distribution to justify 
the reconstruction of Indo-European forms (the starred forms of com- 
parative morphology), but, in order to reconstruct an Indo-European 
meaning for these forms with equal certainty, it is necessary that the forms 
should have the same meaning in the languages in which they occur. 
Otherwise, if, for example, forms occurring in four languages have the 
same meaning in only three, the semantic evidence is cut down by just 
so much ; the semantic reconstruction (the Grundbegriff) is based upon 
three languages, instead of four, with the added difficulty that the pecu- 
liar meaning of the fourth language must in some way be accounted for. 
This by no means inconsiderable gap in our reasoning we have been 
prone to overlook, taking it for granted that form and meaning go 
together. 

§ 22. The same silent identification .of the semantic and the formal 
aspects and proofs has been one of the most dangerous pitfalls for the 
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•linguistic palaeontologists.' Whether Zinros in Greek is the wild or the 
domesticated horse we are able to learn from literary and archasological 
evidence. But what the exact meaning of the Indo-European *ekuo-s 
(reconstructed on the basis of all Indo-European languages except the 
Slavic) was, no one can tell. What little information, therefore, we can 
gather as to the domestication of the horse in Indo-European times 
rests solely upon palaeontological evidence. The name of the pig 1 is 
the same in every Indo-European language. But from literary and 
archffiological sources we learn that the Hindoos and Iranians did not 
know the domesticated pig, while in Western Europe its domestication 
goes back to the earliest times. On the other hand, the goat was 
known to all the Indo-Europeans as a domestic animal, yet its name is 
represented by not fewer than four separate words. 2 Upon the basis of 
formal identity we should be inclined to assign the beech-tree to the 
flora of Greece, yet southern 8 Greece does not possess this tree, and 
the name <fyqy6i stands therefore for the oak {quercus Aegilops) and 
chestnut {castanea vulgaris). In a similar way the Latin quercus is 
identical in form but not in meaning with the Old High German 
forha. Such examples as these, and, indeed, the whole history of the 
attempt to reconstruct the Aryan civilization on philological evidence, 
must be taken as so many cautionary signals. For the determination of 
the Grundbegriff of a mode is precisely parallel to the reconstruction 
of the elements of the pre-historic culture, only far less concrete and 
more liable to error. If we give due weight to these warnings, then the 
existence in the different languages of the same meaning (the jussive, 
the locative, the goat) does not justify the conclusion that it was asso- 
ciated with a single form in the parent-speech, nor does the existence 
of a common form (e. g. such as might be reconstructed for 'pig') 
justify us in inferring a common Grundbegriff. Plainly, the semantic 
reasoning needs the extremest caution. 

§ 23. But scientific caution and the candor which accompanies it 
have not been lacking, and to the same eminent scholar to whom we 
owe the introduction of the term Grundbegriff we owe also some 



1 Schrader, Reattexicon, s. v. ' Schwein. ! 

2 Schrader, Reattexicon, s. v. 'Ziege.' 

3 Schrader, Reallexicon, s. v. ' Buche.' 
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important limitations and modifications of it. In 187 1 Delbriick 
again had occasion to define the term, and in so doing he drew an 
important distinction between the 'absolute' and the 'relative' Grund- 
begriffe} ' Literature,' he says, ' presents nothing but a mass of indi- 
vidual facts. The subjunctive forms appear to express now will, now 
expectation, now simple futurity, now exhortation ; in like manner the 
optative forms express now desire, now modest assertion, now condition. 
. . . We look for an answer to the question : What lies at the bottom 
of such multiplicity of usages? . . . How may the Grundbegriff be 
derived from actual usage? . . . This problem 2 may, in our case, be 
approached in two ways. Either an attempt may be made to discover 
by the help of etymology the meaning which these forms had when they 
first arose, or one may try to ascertain from the actual use of these 
modes in Greek and Sanskrit literature which is the oldest historical 
employment of the subjunctive or optative.' The former he calls the 
' absolute,' the latter the ' relative ' Grundbedeutung. An illustration of 
the former is Curtius' identification of the optative i with the root /, 
' to go,' and his interpretation of <£epo-i-fu as ' I go to carry.' 

§ 24. The history of opinion in regard to these two different defini- 
tions of the Grundbegriff has been different, and is worth following down 
to the present time. Toward the ' absolute ' Grundbegriff three attitudes 
are possible : ( 1 ) That of the agglutinative hypothesis, which holds that 
the relative Grundbegriffe and the actual uses in the historical languages 
are direct descendants of such absolute Grundbegriffe. Consequently, 
as there is a continuous line of development uniting the two historical 
extremes, it is not, theoretically at least, impossible to reconstruct these 
primary meanings from those in actual historical use. (2) The atti- 
tude of the 'Adaptationstheorie ' of Ludwig, which maintains that the 
suffixes, when they were first added to the roots in word-formation, had 
demonstrative force. 8 Consequently 'they did not originally modify 
the meaning of root or stem, but were purely deictic in character.'* 



1 In Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs, 1871, p. II. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

3 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 25 : ' dass ich die suffixe nicht als participielle bildungen 
betrachte, sondern aus bedeutungsumbildung der demonstrativbedeutung erldare.' 

4 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 27: 'Die suffixe modificieren urspriinglich die bedeutung 
von wurzel und stamm gar nicht. Sie gaben beziehungen nach aussen.' 
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'Or,' he asks, 'does any one suppose that a raj- was called raj-an- 
because he ruled for a long time, or the earth bhu-mi- (for earlier bku-) 
as geographical knowledge extended ? ' 1 But this deictic force gradually 
faded, 2 the suffixes ceased to express external relations, and began (in 
the 3d period) to derive new meanings from the roots with which they 
had become united. 8 Suffixes thus 'in the course of time became 
estranged from their original significations ' 4 and came to serve pur- 
poses essentially different from those for which they had originally 
been intended. (3) Jespersen's hypothesis of the 'sentence-word' or 
' sound-continuum ' implies, of course, complete denial of all absolute 
Grundbedeutungen, since it does not recognize even formal composition. 
These three attitudes are, however, so far as semantic history is 
concerned, reducible to two. For Ludwig's and Jespersen's hypotheses 
agree in holding that the historical uses of the suffixes are not original 
or inherent, but were acquired by, or grafted on, the suffixes, which 
according to Jespersen never had any other meaning, while according 
to Ludwig they had lost it. The hiatus in Ludwig's third period, which 
separates the actual employment of the suffixes from their original deictic 
force and severs all historical connection between the two, links his 
theory to that of Jespersen, and puts both in sharp contrast to the 
agglutinative hypothesis. Although, as we shall show below, this 
difference is of great importance for syntactical method yet with 
reference to the knowledge of early meanings actually attainable, 
the theoretical interest which attaches to the contrast is inversely 
proportional to its practical value. Comparative grammar seems, at 
present, more firmly than ever committed to the position which Johannes 
Schmidt 6 outlined in 1881. And since it is uniformly admitted that 
we do not and cannot know 6 the origin and etymology of the large 



1 Ibid., p. 26. 

2 Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad. LV (1867), p. 134, quoted above; and see the table, 
3d Period. 

3 Agglut. od. Adapt., p. 26: ' je altere Bildungen man aufsucht, desto allgemeiner 
tritt die erscheinung hervor, dass das suffix die bedeutung nicht modificiert, vilmehr 
die bedeutung dem stamme, der wurzel entlehnt.' 

4 Ibid., p. 26. 

5 Kuhn's Zt. XXIV, p. 320, quoted above, p. 66. 

6 To the quotation from Delbruck's article in Kuhn's Zt. XVIII, p. 99, given 
above, p. 99, and those on p. 73, may be added Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm. 
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mass of Indo-European formatives, the road toward the discovery of 
absolute Grundbedeutungen which, as Delbriick pointed out, rests upon 
this very etymology, is effectually barred, even to those who hold to the 
theory of semantic agglutination. And it is worthy of note that as 
early as 187 1, when Curtius' analysis and etymological interpretation 
of the modal stem-formations seemed infinitely more plausible and 
acceptable than now, Delbriick devoted but a single page 1 to the 
discussion of the absolute Grundbedeutungen of both modes, closing 
with these words 2 : 'However, these absolute Grundbegriffe of 'motion 
toward ' [for the optative] and of ' duration ' [for the subjunctive] lie 
beyond all literary evidence. They will play no part in the investiga- 
tion which follows. All I intended here to do was to point out that the 
relative Grundbegriffe may be easily derived from them.' 

§ 25. While the attempt to follow up the absolute Grundbegriff thus 
lands us in a necessary agnosticism, the idea of a relative Grundbegriff 
has, by reason of the more abundant data, been more suggestive. In 
the Conjunctiv und Optativ it still appeared possible to arrive at an 
actual unity (will, wish) as the fundamental meaning of each mode. 
There was, therefore, no awkwardness in the use of the term Grundbe- 
griff, with its rather distinct implication of conceptual unity. The diffi- 
culties, however, in the way of arriving at a single concept which could 
be regarded as the semantic source of all later meanings have been 
increasing, and in various instances it has been necessary to rest content 
with several meanings, 8 related, no doubt, to each other, but still too far 
separate and independent to be easily reduced to unity. Such a group 
was still for a time called a Grundbegriff, because the points of contact 
between its members were emphasized. But the awkwardness of the 
designation is apparent and in more recent discussions other terms, 
which do not so distinctly imply unity and which seem to lay less stress 



II, § 365, p. 284: 'von den urindogermanischen Suffixen sind nur wenige in etymo- 
logischer Hinsicht nicht hoffnungslos unklar.' Delbriick, Einleitung in das Studium 
der indogermanischen Sprachen* (1904), p. 134: 'und kann es nicht unnatiirlich 
finden, wenn viele Sprachforscher erklaren . . . lieber auf jeden Versuch einer 
Deutung der Flexionsformen verzichten zu wollen.' 

1 Der Gebrauch des Conjunct, und Optat., p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 

3 See passages quoted above, p. 100 with note 2. 
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upon inherent meaning and more upon usage, have been employed. 
These terms — Anwendungsgebiet, Gebrauchssphare, Gebrauchsumfang, 
Gebrauchstypus, to use the German without translation — are beginning 
to be used as technical terms, though they still lack, perhaps, something 
in precision. They promise to be useful and the sense in which they are 
used may be made sufficiently clear by a quotation or two. ' In x the 
historical languages we discover nothing but types of usage {Gebrauchs- 
typen) in which the meaning of the case seems to depend wholly on the 
situation. The speaker is not in even the slightest degree conscious of 
a Grundbedeutung of a case. ... If now we compare the types of 
usage (Anwendungstypen) in the oldest historical periods of the indivi- 
dual languages, we may with considerable certainty reconstruct for each 
case the chief types of usage in Indo-European, such as the genitive 
with verbs of control, the partitive, the subjective, the objective genitive, 
the ablative with verbs of motion, with comparatives, etc' And below 
(p. 335), with reference to the modes, 'By a type of usage {Gebrauchs- 
typus) of the subjunctive I understand a state of things where an inti- 
mate association of this mode with a definite complex (Konstellation) 
of thought and feeling has taken place,' such, for instance, as the delib- 
erative or anticipatory subjunctive. Brugmann also uses similar terms 
in a passage {Kurze Vergl. Gram. II, p. 417, § 529) which illustrates 
both earlier and later uses, and which we quote without translation : 
'Der aus den einzelnen Gebrauchstypen sich zusammensetzende Ge- 
brauchsumfang, den die Kasus in derjenigen Zeit der idg. Urgemein- 
schaft hatten, in die wir durch Vergleichung der verschiedenen idg. 
Sprachen zunachst zuruckkommen, ist das, was man unter ihrer Grund- 
bedeutung zu verstehen hat.' Both scholars are careful to say that 
they would now lay less stress upon the original or fundamental meaning 
and more upon the detection and interpretation of types of usage in the 
single languages. 

§ 26. With the idea of a Grundbegriff thus relegated to the back- 
ground and the ' type of usage ' brought to the front, it might well 
seem that all actual and practical differences between the two theories 
were at an end. To show that this is not the case, it is worth while to 
review the points of agreement and of difference. 



1 Delbruck, Die Grundbegriffe der Kasus und Modi, in Neue Jahrb.f. d. Klass. 
Altert., V (1902), p. 325. 
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So far as the primitive meanings of inflectional forms are concerned 
both theories are agreed in acknowledging that they cannot, in our 
present state of knowledge and perhaps ever, be recovered ; the steps 
by which we are brought to this confession of ignorance matter little. 
As to types of usage also there is considerable agreement. Both 
theories hold that such types exist in the historical languages and con- 
stitute the largest semantic unities actually existing. Both admit that 
some of them may be more recent than others and may have been 
developed genetically from earlier types of usage. Both would say 
that upon sufficient semantic evidence types of usage might be proved 
to be pro-ethnic, though the tendency of the agglutinative view would 
be to magnify the probability of early types, which the hypothesis of 
adaptation would in its turn equally tend to minimize. But here agree- 
ment ends and differences begin — differences not as to the existence 
of types of usage, but as to their nature and their place in the scheme 
of inflectional development and their consequent importance in syntac- 
tical work. These appear to us to be so fundamental as to call for 
«xtended discussion and illustration. 

§ 27. As viewed in accordance with the agglutinative hypothesis, 
' types of usage ' such as the subjective genitive or the potential are not 
to be considered merely convenient abstractions ; they are groups of 
related uses so bound together by association that, though the speaker 
did not define the subjective or the potential idea, he yet felt their like- 
ness of meaning. They are, therefore, in a sense, entities, realities, 
unities, and, as such, they may be regarded as standing at the begin- 
ning (so far as our data carry us) of a line of development. From 
such types of usage all later uses are derived by various differentia- 
tions and shifts of meaning. The subjunctive, starting from the con- 
cept of will, by the gradual retirement of the dominant element of will 
and the increase of the element of assertion and futurity, develops the 
many shades of meaning of which it is capable in historic times. The 
process is comparable to the branching of a family tree ; the uses of a 
form are connected genealogically, as the members of a large family are 
connected through a supposed common ancestor. If, then, we take up 
a mass of syntactical material, starting with the hypothesis that the 
various uses are thus related, the object of the investigation is to deter- 
mine the degree of relationship and the line of connection with the 
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head, and the method is that of detecting the resemblances in meaning, 
closer or more remote. The investigator thus endeavors to reconstruct 
the genealogy. He selects typical cases and reasons upon resemblances. 

This is, certainly, a perfectly legitimate method of procedure, pro- 
vided the original working hypothesis, that the relation of the minor 
uses to the ' type of usage ' is genealogical, be correct. But if we are 
forced to think that this hypothesis is incorrect, that the general pro- 
cess of growth of meanings is in no proper way comparable to a family 
tree, then the method should also fall with the hypothesis upon which 
it rested. We cannot then be satisfied with reasoning by typical cases 
and resemblances in meaning. 

§ 28. The hypothesis that the meaning of inflectional forms was 
acquired by a process of adaptation likewise recognizes 'types of usage,' 
but its understanding of their place in the scheme of inflectional devel- 
opment is quite different, and, being at once more complex and less 
familiar, it requires more detailed explanation. 

In attempting a reconstruction of the earlier periods of Indo-European 
speech the twin doctrines of gradual growth and of original local 
differe?ues are of prime importance. Upon these Ludwig insisted as 
fundamental to his Adaptationstheorie : 'Since 1 inflection is not the 
creation of a moment, and since it did not transform the whole of 
pre-grammatical syntax at once, it must have started from small 
beginnings and its development must have been gradual, until finally 
uninflected syntax was supplanted by an inflectional system.' 'If 2 the 
subjunctive function is of secondary origin and branched 8 off from an 
older indicative function, it needs, I hope, no proof that such trans- 
formation of meaning was not carried through at once and throughout 
the whole of the Indo-European territory.' It seems to us that cur- 
rent syntactical views pay too little attention to the ethnological and 
geographical conditions under which those who spoke Indo-European 
dialects lived. Work in syntax is still too much tinged with Schleicher's 
belief in a small and fairly homogeneous Indo-European people, and is 



1 Agglui. od. Adapt., p. 39. 

2 Ibid., p. 78. 

3 Ludwig is speaking here of a thematic subjunct. like asa-ti which is parallel to an 
unthematic indie, like as-ti. 
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only grudgingly willing to assume original dialectic differences. 1 But 
the recent ethnological discussions of Ratzel 2 make it perfectly clear 
that for the development of a secondary ethnic group, with such definite 
ethnic characteristics as the Indo-Europeans exhibit, we are forced to 
assume a very large area ; for its dispersion over a wide area, being its 
only protection against alien influences and external interference, was 
the sole guarantee of its survival. The greater the periphery the smaller 
is relatively the line of contact. To think of the tribes inhabiting such 
an area as being, at any time, ' united by the consciousness of a common 
tongue ' seems to us to imply a complete reversal of all that we know 
empirically of political and linguistic history. For in both the course 
appears uniformly to be from multiplicity toward unity. As all historical 
nations are the result of a consolidation of tribes, so all historical lan- 
guages are the result of a consolidation and unification of dialects. 
What else does the great diversity of the Italic dialects with their 
marked divergence in the most common words as well as in their 
grammatical material indicate, but that the hordes and tribes which 
invaded Italy were far from uniform, and linguistic unification, in this 
case, accompanies, almost before our eyes, the political and economic 
consolidation of Italy under the leadership of Rome. If we once admit 
that the Indo-European ethnic group was not primary, but long before 
the opening of history developed in and inhabited a large area embracing 
Middle and Eastern Europe and reaching far into Western Asia, then 
the assumption of a well-rounded and evenly-developed grammatical 
structure becomes as impossible as that of an uniform culture. There 
is, we believe, practically general agreement that it is not necessary to 
assume that all Indo-Europeans at any time possessed knowledge of, 
and terms for, agriculture. The absence of such terms among the 
Eastern branch need not be regarded as due to loss ; we are justified 
rather in seeing in them primitive differences. Recently Brugmann has 
expressed the belief that all Indo-Europeans did not begin their solar 



1 As early as 1867 Ludwig wrote {Sitzungsber . Wien. Akad. d. Wiss. LV, 
p. 134) : ' Auch die Grundsprache in der Zeit ihrer (naturlich nur relativen) Voll- 
kommenheit bot keine vollkommene Einheit. Die Grundzuge der Unterschiede der 
spatern Sprachzweige als in der Ursprache bereits vorhanden und wirksam zu ver- 
muthen ist nun freilich eine petitio principii,' etc. 

2 Berichte d. sacks. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. (1898), p. 1, and (1900) p. 25. 
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year with twelve holy nights of the winter solstice. 1 And many similar 
cases might be cited. In precisely the same way it seems to us 
not only unnecessary but even impossible to assume a fully or highly 
developed and generally accepted differentiation of the categories of 
mode, 2 tense, and case. All indications seem to point rather toward a 
state of things in which discrimination in meaning and differentiation in 
function were much less advanced than we find them in any existing 
language, in which, indeed, the distinctions which now seem to us most 
obvious, like that between mode and tense or between word-building 
suffixes and inflectional terminations, were neither definitely made nor 
equally made in different localities. It cannot be any more correct to 
speak of an Indo-European optative mode than to speak of a common 
Indo-European agricultural vocabulary. While we do not, of course, 
deny the possibility or the actual occurrence of fusion in the history 
of the Indo-European inflectional system, 8 we do hold that many sup- 
posed losses and fusions are better regarded as primitive and original 
local absences and primitive and original local failures to differentiate. 
There is, to our minds, a wide gulf separating the starred, reconstructed 
forms of the Indo-European from the results of semantic reconstruction. 
Even those who do not believe in the historical reality of the former 
regard them as a useful and convenient device, helpful algebraic formulae 4 
by which the comparison of parallel forms in two or more languages may 
be most easily and conveniently summarized and expressed. But as 
soon as it is admitted that the function is not inherent in the form, 
semantic reconstructions of this kind, so far from serving any good pur- 
pose, will often only tend to cloud the issue by injecting foreign semantic 
elements which in reality were, perhaps, never present in the history of 
a mode, tense, or case, by creating a semblance of well defined system 



1 Indog. Forsch. XV (1903-04), p. 91, note. 

2 See below, p. 119, §31. 

3 Thus we have said nothing about the ablative, locative, and instrumental; there 
are some indications that differentiation and specialization were further advanced in 
these cases than in the subjunctive and optative modes. Cf. on Kasussynkretismus, 
e. g. Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm., II, p. 418, §530. 

4 Delbruck, Einleiiung in das Studium der indogermanischen Sprachen 1 , 1904, 
p. 127: 'bequeme und anschauliche Formelausdriicke fur Behauptungen, die sich in 
Worten nicht ohne Umstandlichkeit ausdrucken liessen.' 
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where in reality there were but tentative and imperfect beginnings, by 
endowing a case, mode, or tense with a fictitious definiteness of meaning 
which it never possessed. Schooled as our minds are in logical opera- 
tions and analytical thinking we are too prone to analyze the semantic 
content of a form in a manner foreign to the primitive speaker. We 
are wont to ask, for instance, if the future meaning of a form like 
Lat. erit (for *es-e-l) arose out of the modal meaning. 1 And yet a glance 
at Jerusalem's 2 discussion of the ' Erwartungsurtheil' will show how 
intimately the ideas of future time, of volition, and of potentiality are 
here fused. A truly logical and well defined concept like ' future time ' 
or ' potentiality ' requires a very considerable amount of logical acumen 
and effort ; it stands not at the beginning but at the end of a long line of 
development. 8 This very point was clearly brought out by Ludwig 4 
when he tried to show that the force of exhortation, which is found in 
the first persons plural and dual of the subjunctive, is not a historical 
development of the idea of simple volition inherent in the first person 
singular of the same mode : ' For aside from the fact that these two 
meanings are very closely related, there is no reason why the idea of 
futurity should not be attached to the first persons singular, dual and 
plural: so that vacansi micro, krnavavahai nu (J?F. 10, 95, 1) might 
well be translated : " We two shall now exchange words with one 
another," which would include exhortation. And if it is claimed that 
krnavavahai could not get the meaning " I desire to do and desire that 
you may do" except because the speaker realized that the idea of 
volition was really applicable to himself only, while with reference to a 
second and third person it changed into exhortation, the form is ana- 



1 Cf. Tobler, Zt.f. Volkerpsych. und Sprachwiss. II (1862), pp. 34-5; Bennett, 
Appendix to Latin Grammar, p. 151 : ' The so-called Future Indicative of the Third 
and Fourth Conjugations is (outside of the First Singular) a Present Subjunctive of 
the ^-formation which has taken on Future function, e. g., fer-e-s, audi-e-s,' etc. 
(The Italics are ours.) 

2 Die Urtheilsfunction (1895), pp. 134-9. 

3 Jerusalem, /. c., p. 137: ' Es stellt sich das Bedurfnis ein, das subjective Moment 
deutlich hervortreten zu lassen, es entstehen die Ausdriicke " vielleicht, wahrscheinlich, 
vermuthlich," die potentielle Wirkung wird als Moglichkeit erfasst und so die Aus- 
drucksweise immer exacter, Es ist jedoch nicht unsere Aufgabe die feine Nuancie- 
rung und ihren sprachlichen Ausdruck weiter zu verfolgen. ' 

4 Agglut. od. Adapt., pp. 76-7. 
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lyzed in a way which the speakers of that age never resorted to. It is 
quite possible for us to translate krnavavahai both by "we two shall 
make " and " I desire that we two should make," but it must be borne 
in mind that our translation expresses the matter with a definiteness 
■which the original lacks. The form, no doubt, may be thus analyzed 
as to its meaning, but this meaning was not at that time expressed with 
such definiteness in the form. This is the important and decisive point, 
and it would be absurd to suppose that the speakers at that time ren- 
dered to themselves so clear an account of the conditions. The mistake 
is that the interpretation of the form is based on an analysis which in 
reality was not performed.' In all investigations of phenomena essen- 
tially psychological there is danger that we may be tempted to accept 
our scientific analysis of a compound phenomenon into its elements as 
proof that these elements once existed independently and that the com- 
pound was formed out of such elements by combination and unification. 
This is as little true in psychology as it is in biology, a point which is 
properly emphasized by Jodl 1 : ' The error of all errors in psychology 
is to suppose that the development of our consciousness is genetically 
built up out of what an analysis discloses as simple elements. On the 
contrary we have always an original complex, and what takes place is 
not the composition of this complex whole out of its constituent parts, 
but the analysis of the complex into its elements. In life the whole 
always precedes its parts ; only science works in the other direction.' 
Nor should these unanalyzed complex wholes be regarded in the light 
of what logic calls 'general concepts.' The two really stand at opposite 
ends of the line of mental development. General concepts imply 
analysis, comparison, and the final fusion of the common elements of a 
number of particular percepts into the 'general concept.' The early 
complex notions, on the other hand, are characterized by the absence 
of a well defined boundary within which the idea is comprised and 
which fences it off against other concepts. We start here with a con- 
crete percept, but this percept is incapable of resisting association with a 
large number of kindred ideas, and therefore it loses its own identity. 2 



1 Lehrbuch der Psychologic, p. 177. Cf. also Wundt, V'dlkerpsychologie 1 , I, 2, 
p. 185, and Thurneysen, Die Etymologic, p. 34. 

2 Cf. Meumann, Die Sprache des Kindes (1903), p. 60 f. 
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It is a percept with floating boundaries, which does not hold attention 
fixed on a small and definite semantic area, but allows the mind to rove, 
over a whole range of associated areas. It is not until interest, conse- 
quent attention, and the growing power of analytical thinking cut off 
this comparative freedom of unchecked association and reduce the 
contents of these unwieldly and alogical 1 aggregates that we obtain the 
well defined, logical concepts with which the trained mind is accustomed 
to operate. But to arrive at such simple concepts as that of pure futu- 
rity, or the distinction of willing and wishing, requires much maturity of 
mind and logical skill. 

§ 29. The hypothesis of adaptation, then, presupposes in the period 
before the historic languages had taken shape, a condition of things in 
which anything like a Grundbegriff is inconceivable and in which even 
well-defined ' types of usage ' must have been rare. On this hypothesis 
inflectional endings were not wholly distinct from word-building suf- 
fixes, 2 and the forces of analogy and assimilation had not yet had suffi- 
cient effect to produce anything so distinct and systematic as a mode 
or a case system ; the lack of system which still characterizes the Indo- 
European languages was in that early period even more characteristic. 
Local dialectic differences existed widely and generally. But in this 
mass of inflectional material the assimilating forces were actively at 
work and the beginnings of limited systems were already appearing. 

With these general statements in regard to the semantic condition of 
the early period, we are in a position to understand the attitude of those 
who accept the hypothesis of adaptation toward the ' types of usage.' 
It is, in general, the reverse of that to which the theory of agglutination 
would lead. On this hypothesis the types of usage, like the deliberative 
subjunctive, the subjective or possessive genitive, are not ordinarily to 
be regarded as the beginnings of a process of semantic expansion and 
diffusion, but as the end and result of a process of concentration and 
specialization. Multiplicity did not come out of unity, but unity out of 



1 Cf. Meumaun, /. c, top of p. 64. 

2 As a theoretical illustration the hypothesis regarding the origin of the Latin 
genitive sg. of o-stems may be taken. According to Michels (Germania, XXXVI, 
1891, p. 133 f.) and Sommer {Handbuch d. lat. Laut- und Formenkhre, 1902, 
p. 371, note 3) the genitive termination -1 may be identical with the word-formative 
-i (-ie-:-l-, cf. reg-'i\_-na\, victr-l[-x]~) , and an Indo-European gqtis ulqvi may have 
changed from ' wolfish progeny ' to ' the wolf's progeny.' 
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multiplicity; out of many uses, varied and shifting within a certain 
range, arose slowly the consciousness of common elements of meaning, 
by which single uses were bound together into groups, and smaller 
groups into larger. And the method of investigation which would rest 
upon such a working hypothesis is also almost the reverse of that which 
would be followed if the investigation were directed by the agglutinative 
theory. In dealing with a mass of syntactical material, the attention 
would not be fixed upon resemblances in order to discover genealogical 
lines of connection, but upon differences in meaning and use in order 
to detect and reconstitute the smaller groups out of which the later 
'type of usage' was formed; and instead of trying to select typical 
instances, which would represent as nearly as possible the essential char- 
acteristics of a group, the observer would note rather the extremes, the 
outlying, the exceptional instances, because these would be more likely 
to disclose those accidental lines of association and analogy by which 
two smaller groups were afterward united in the consciousness of the 
speaker into a larger group, the nucleus, perhaps, of a ' type of usage.' 
One other point deserves mention, as illustrating both the agreement 
of the two theories and their essential differences. In a definition of 
'type of usage ' quoted above (p. 107) Delbriick says, in effect, that in 
a type of usage two things are combined, an inflectional form (e. g., 
Germ, ware') and a complex of concepts and emotions expressed in the 
other words of a sentence (e.g., ware ich nur erst zu Hause/); if 
either the inflectional form or the setting be lacking, the Gebrauchs- 
typus does not exist. So far as there can be any difference in regard to 
the definition, it would be a difference in emphasis. To one whose 
prepossession is in favor of inherent meanings, it will seem that in such 
a combination the inflectional form was the more important element ; 
to one who, on the other hand, regards the meanings of inflectional 
forms as acquired through use, such a combination will be interesting 
chiefly as affording a clue to the way in which the setting affects and 
ultimately determines the meanings, e. g., of a mode. The difference 
is chiefly in emphasis, yet it certainly has much to do with methods and 
even with results. 1 



1 Delbriick says that in such a sentence as ware ich nur erst zu Hause ! the sub- 
junctive must play the leading part, since it is essential to the sense, while the particles 
are not. That certainly is the case, in this particular sentence. But in quid ego 
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It thus appears that, while there are between the two theories points 
of agreement as to the existence of types of usage and other points 
where the difference is mainly one of emphasis, there is still a funda- 
mental difference of view in regard to the nature of these semantic 
groups and, consequently, in regard to their value to the investigator. 1 
For if we can continue to hold the belief that such types were the early 
centers from which later meanings have branched out, then certainly 
the understanding of them is of the greatest interest, is indeed essential 
to syntactical progress. But if the main current flows the other way, if 
the subjective or the possessive genitive is no more than an awakened 
consciousness of likeness between usages already formed, if quid ego- 
nunc agam ? marks the conclusion of a semantic process, then the 
' type of usage ' is of less interest ; it is the process of its formation 
that is interesting ; it has the interest of a product, not the interest and 
importance of a source. We are driven back upon that alternative 
which Ludwig long ago expressed : Agglutination oder Adaptation. 

§ 30. The preceding statements in regard to the attitude of the two 
theories toward the ' type of usage ' are necessarily made in general 
terms. For a full comprehension of the differences it would be neces- 
sary to test the two methods by actual application to a large collection 
of cases. 2 But it may help to render the point somewhat clearer if we 



nunc agam ? — an example of a well-marked Gebrauchstypus — the subjunctive is not 
essential; ago is used without difference in meaning; quid is more nearly the essential 
word in this case. 

It is, in fact, extremely difficult to determine just how much value the inflectional 
endings have in expressing thought. The writers, in a spirit not wholly serious, tried 
upon each other the experiment of writing out a passage of easy Latin without the 
endings, to see how far it was possible to get the sense and even the construction 
merely by the order and arrangement. The reader may like to try the experiment. 
See also the suggestive pamphlet of W. Nausester, Denken, Sprechen und Lehren, I, 
Die Grammatik, 190 1. 

1 Their pedagogical value is quite a different matter, which we do not enter upon 
here. 

2 Examples of investigations based upon the working hypothesis of agglutination 
may easily be found. Examples of work based on the other hypothesis are of course 
less common, but we may perhaps mention the thesis of L. D. Brown, on The 
Case Constructions of Words of Time (New Haven, 1904), and the articles on the 
Subjunctive in Independent Sentences in Plautus {Am. your. Phil. XVIII), by one 
of the writers of this paper, though the latter was not consciously predetermined by 
the theory. 
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attempt to illustrate by a few selected examples, 1 with the reminder 
that they are intended for illustration merely, not for proof. 

If we take up a collection of genitives dependent on substantives 
with the hypothesis that they are all descended from some single con- 
cept (the 'type of usage') such as the possessive idea, we shall begin 
our arrangement by selecting some typical instances in which the idea 
of possession is most distinct, as to. oVAa tG>v otto rijs iroAous 'A/twrpa- 
kiodtw (3, 113, 2), rpets Kal Scxa Tpiijpas AevxaSiW (3, 69, 1), iroAAa 
pkv efjLwopwv xpyiJuxTa Kal o-Ttos (7, 24, 2). To these we should add 
perhaps cases like SouA.01 6Vres t5>v aiei aTowwv (3, 38, 5), ri)s ^Sao-iAtcos 
0-rpaTias (1, 93, 7), es 'Apyicrav irpmrov ttJs IlepSiKKov dpx>7 s (4, 128,3). 
In. all these the idea of possession is sufficiently distinct and these 
would represent the most concrete and therefore the earliest form of 
the concept of possession. From them, by an easy transition, the idea 
of possession would be extended to immaterial objects, as in tov vdinrov 
l^oiv rovvopa (6, 54, 6), and a little further to Nua'ov pxv rjv yvoip.17 
(6, 47, 1) and tos 'AApvuW <£veras (7, 48, 4) ; in all of these the idea 
of possession, though slightly shifted, may still be clearly felt. Such a 
case as ti}s AaKe&upwiW iroXira'as (5, 31, 6) may likewise be inter- 
preted as essentially possessive, and the same idea might be extended 
to TTjv £vp.fjLax" lv r "' v Aa«&ufioviW (5, 25, 1). On the outskirts of 
the group, representing the widest deviation from the parent stem, 
would come such cases as wept tSv jSacriAeois irpayp-aToiv (8, 58, 1), 
ra. tu>v 'A$r)vaiwv (4, 79, 2), to KAeWos (3, 47> 5)- In regard to the 
last one might hesitate between calling them possessive and referring 
them to other types, e. g., the subjective. ' The confederation of the 
Lacedemonians' might well enough be looked at as the confederation 
formed by the Lacedemonians. In fact, more than one element of 
meaning is present and a difficulty in assigning a particular instance to 
one or another category is characteristic of this method. But the 
general type is sufficiently distinct and the most direct and presumably 
the oldest line (to. oirXa, etc.) is well represented. Taken all together 
these cases exhibit well enough a particular ' type of usage,' developing 



1 The examples are all from Thucydides (Hude's text) and are kindly put at our 
disposal by Miss Palmer, Instructor in Greek in Vassar College, from her forthcoming 
thesis. 
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in various directions and yet retaining a general resemblance in all its 
branches. 

The same collection of cases would be approached from a different 
side by one whose study of them was directed by the hypothesis of 
adaptation. Starting with the idea that the genitive is merely the case 
of one substantive dependent upon another, it would be assumed that 
there is no reason why any two nouns representing concepts capable of 
standing in a relation to each other should not be so put together. 
This is the condition of original indefiniteness. The next step is to see 
that the nature of the relation is the outgrowth of and is determined 
by the two concepts, the meaning of the two nouns. The grouping of 
the examples therefore depends upon a classification of the nouns 
according to their meaning. 1 In the cases here used the governed noun 
is always a person (iroXcmv ==. itoXituiv being only an apparent excep- 
tion) ; such groupings as exist depend therefore on the meaning of the 
governing nouns. Of these we should then make various classes, e. g., 
names of persons, 6vyaripa ©eayeeovs (l, 126, 3), SovXoi orres tS>v ai« 
irorrmv (3,38,5), Otovs . . . rtov 'EAAipw (3, 59, 2); nouns of per- 
sonal activities and characteristics, rr/v tou Bpaa-iBov yvio/xr/v (4,123,2), 
ras 'AOrjvaCtav 4>v<tck (7, 48, 4) ; nouns denoting customs, laws, rights, 
rat TroLTpta tS>v rravrmv 'Boimrtav (2, 2, 4), avOpunrtav vo/tos ; nouns of 
general meaning denoting interests, affairs and the like, Tre.pl rS>v 
/SaeriAe'cos irpaypAriav (8, 58, 1), to. t5>v 'AOrjvaitav (4, 79, 2) ; names 
of material objects, oVAa, rpi-qpas, tci'x^, etc. ; and minor subdivisions 
of all these might be made. Studying these with a little care (a larger 
number of cases would make it plainer), we should see that the relation 
expressed varies slightly from one group to another, that it even varies 
with a variation in the meaning of the same word (to tS>v 'AOrjvatwv, 
4, 79. 2 J 6, 92, s ; 8, 24, 5 ; yv<op, v , 4, 123, 2 ; 6, 47, 1 ; 1, 62, 3), 
and that when a number of governing words are of substantially the 



1 In the ablative, also, the meaning of the substantive may affect or even 
determine the ' function ' of the case. Nouns of a distinct and clearly defined 
meaning give a clearly defined kind of ablative; an ill-defined meaning of the 
substantive leaves the ablative also vague; a noun of two or more different meanings 
has a corresponding number of different 'functions,' that is, the kind of ablative 
varies as the meaning varies; and the addition of a highly colored adjective often 
changes entirely the meaning of the ablative. 
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same meaning, we have a partially fixed and defined function. So we 
might make a genitive of relationship (with -uios, dSeA^os), a genitive 
of ownership (cm-Aa, Tpiijpos, xpvi MTa )> a genitive with nouns of activity, 
a group with nouns of law and custom, and so on. And undoubtedly, 
"by the fact of continued use, a more or less distinct sense of the simi- 
larity of function within each little group would be felt. The genitive 
of persons with names of objects that could be owned would all be 
associated together and the relation of ownership would be attached to 
the genitive as one of its meanings. Thus would be formed a number 
of small groups, each with its specific function. The next step would 
come with the perception of a similarity between neighboring groups ; 
the group of ownership and the group of relationship would be con- 
nected by such a word as Bovkoi, the group of customs and laws with 
the group of activities by yvco/xi?, and a sort of fusion of groups would 
begin, through an awakened consciousness of similarities. This would 
reach its last stage through the fact that the governed noun is in all 
these cases a person ; the relation is therefore personal, that is, one 
element of meaning is common to all these cases. When this was 
more or less consciously felt, the ' type of usage ' was formed ; we call 
it possessive merely from its most concrete contributing group. 

§31. A second illustration of the difference in syntactical method 
that results from the acceptance of the theory of adaptation in place of 
the theory of agglutination as a working hypothesis may be drawn from 
the supposed instances of fusion or syncretism of modes or cases. The 
most striking example is the Latin subjunctive, in which are united the 
true subjunctive forms {-e-s, -a-s) and the optative forms (s-ie-s, sis, 
/axis). So long as we believe that from the beginning the mode, tense 
and case formatives were charged with a definite modal, temporal and 
case meaning, inherent in them, a formal reconstruction earned with 
it the semantic reconstruction also. In other words, if it could be 
shown that a given suffix-form existed in most Indo-European languages, 
it followed of necessity that the particular semantic employment of that 
suffix in some few languages was also to be regarded as established for 
the pro-ethnic period. It is upon this basis that the assumption of an 
Indo-European distinction between subjunctive and optative rests. As 
we find the formative -ie- : -i- both in Greek and in Sanskrit charged 
with an optative meaning, and the formatives -?-, -a-, -0- charged with 
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a subjunctive meaning, it is assumed that they must have been origin- 
ally and in the Indo-European period carriers of the two modal mean- 
ings respectively. And if we find that some one language, like the 
Latin, fails to distinguish between 1 and a forms {facias ; /axis) , the 
failure is explained as the result of the fusion of two modes originally 
distinct. 1 This is so distinctly the orthodox doctrine that, so far as we 
are aware, no one 2 has ever questioned it. It rests chiefly upon that 
silent identification of form with meaning of which we have spoken 
above, and this we consider a fatal flaw in the chain of reasoning; 
semantic reconstructions must be supported by semantic evidence. 
Nor does a second defect in the reasoning seem to have been dis- 
covered, viz., that the modal distinction is found only in Sanskrit* 
and Greek; the evidence on the semantic side therefore falls far 
short of completeness 4 ; no form would be held to be Indo-European 
on the basis of Sanskrit and Greek forms only. But the slightness of 
this proof has been unnoticed because, in fact, the chief reliance has 
been upon the formal evidence. If, however, it be admitted that 
the modal meaning of the suffix ie : i (optative) and the long vowel 
forms -e-, -a-, -0- (subjunctive) was not from the beginning inherent in 
these forms, then there is no reason why we should not regard the 
Greek and Sanskrit distinction between the modes as a later differentia- 
tion. The Latin, then, does not present an instance of the fusion of 
two modes which the Indo-European distinguished, but of a continua- 



1 Cf. e. g. Neue Jahrb.f. d. Klass. Altert. V (1902), p. 325: • Ich wfirde sagen: 
in der indogermanischen Zeit, wo es zwei Modi gab, war an den Formen derselben 
die Natur der Begehrung mit hinreichender Deutlichkeit erkennbar, im Lateinischen 
aber, wo die beiden Modi zusammengeflossen sind. muss man diese Natur an der Urn- 
gebung der Form erkennen.' And Der Gebrauch d. Conjunct, u. Optativs (1871), 
pp. 102-3 : ' Das Sanskrit und Griechische haben die Geschiedenheit der beiden Modi 
bewahrt, ebenso das Zend und Altpersische, in den ubrigen Sprachen sind die Modi 
zusammengeflossen. . . . Es ist keinem Zweifel unterworfen, dass das Indogerman- 
ische alle die Modi besass, welche das Sanskrit und Griechische zeigen und dass die 
ubrigen Sprachen nur verarmt sind. ' 

s Except one of the writers of this paper, in the Am. Jour. Phil. XVIII, p. 392 
and p. 395. 

3 Including the Old Persian and the Avestan. 

4 Cf. the general statement on pp. 101-2, § 21. 
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tion of an undifferentiated condition. 1 If we start, as we should on the 
hypothesis of adaptation, with small groups of practically synonymous 
Indo-European suffixes, the fate of such suffixes must have been the 
same as that of a small group of synonymous words. There are three 
possible ways in which such a group of synonyms may develop 2 : 
(i) All but one of the synonyms may disappear; for the history of 
language does not show instances where a spoken language has allowed 
itself to be burdened with words of identical meaning. 8 (2) The dif- 
ferent synonyms may be utilized as carriers of more or less important 
differentiations, e.g., German Rabe and Rappe; such synonymous formal 
differences have perhaps a tendency to induce semantic differentiation.* 
(3) The synonyms are employed to complete one paradigmatic whole, 6 
as the stems magnifico- and magnificent-, supellec- and supellectil-, the 
verbs furlre and insanire, and many others. By dividing up the 
semantic area they continued to live in spite of their synonymy. This 
threefold treatment is illustrated in the history of the modal formatives 
te : i and the long thematic vowels -?-, -a-, -0-, for all of which we assume 
substantial identity of meaning in the Indo-European period. (1) The 
Germanic branch has practically discarded the forms with long thematic 
vowel 6 and confined itself to the 1 suffix. (2) The Greek and Sanskrit 
have availed themselves of the formal difference and developed a 



1 It is not without interest to read in this connection Sayce's article ' The Jelly- 
Fish Theory of Language ' in The Contemporary Review for April, 1876 (vol. XXVII, 
pp. 713-723, especially p. 718) and its discussion by the Rev. R. Morris in the 
President's Annual Report for 1876 of the London Philological Society ( Transactions 
of the [London] Philol. Soc. 1875-6, p. 277; cf. also ibid. p. 16). 

2 Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 321-2. 

3 We are inclined to doubt that any of the instances which at first glance might 
seem to be in violation of this rule (Athenaeum, 1902, I, p. 42, Jan. 11) will, on 
closer examination, prove genuine exceptions. They are either not really synonymous, 
distinguished, for instance, by their emotional quality, or they belong to different styles, 
or to different dialects, or they are artificially carried on in the literary language. 

4 Ludwig, Agglut. od. Adapt. , p. 74 : ' . . . abgesehen . . . von der verkerten 
auffassung, als hatte die bedeutungsverschiedenheit die verschiedenheit der form und 
nicht vilmer die formverschiedenheit die ankniipfung einer modificierten bedeutung 
angebant. . . . ' 

5 Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 181-2. 

6 Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gram., p. 551, §717; Streitberg, Urgermanische 
Gram. (1896), p. 346, §222. 
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'subjunctive' and an 'optative' mode. (3) The Latin, finally, has 
maintained both kinds of formatives by employing them in one modal 
paradigm : fac-s-'i-s, ame-s (if for ama-ie-s 1 ), fer-a-s, s-ie-s. We can- 
not see why the Greek and Sanskrit adaptation of the ie : J formative to 
the optative use should be regarded in any other light than the Keltic 
and Italic adaptation of the verb-endings containing -r- to passive use. 
These endings also are found sporadically outside of the Keltic and 
Italic (e. g., in the Sanskrit secondary endings of the third person 
plural, -ur, -ran, -rania, etc.) just as ie : 1 is found sporadically in 
Latin. But their adaptation to passive use is a local peculiarity of a 
certain section of the Indo-European territory, just as the adaptation of 
the ie : 1 suffix to a special ' optative ' mode is, according to our view, a 
local peculiarity of another section. 



1 It should be noted that the morphology of this form is not entirely clear; cf. 
v. Flanta, Gram. d. Osk. Umb. Dial. II, pp. 299-300, §306; Buck, An Oscan 
Umbr. Gram., p. 174, §232; Sommer, Handb. d. Lat. Laut- und Formenkhre, 
P- 559. § 345- 



